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THE CHURCH IS 
AN ORCHESTRA _ 


by Mary Moore Mason 


Is GROWING COPIMUNITY | Jim 


The Dioceses of Virginia and Southern 


Virginia have produced an economical 


church plant which can be set up 


and operating within a few weeks, at 


Phillip Perdue, real estate agent (left), and the Rev. Joseph W. Pinder, 


priest in charge of establishing the new mission, erect an announcement 
sign. The diocese purchased a ten-acre wooded site in January, 1960. 


a cost of less than $30,000. 


AUGUST 18—The roof is capped and closed in, and 
end panels are put in place. A crane was used to place 


the six A-shaped beams. The roof deck is 3-in. tongue- 
and-groove cedar, panelized in. sections as installed, 


AUGUST 10—Two days after the panels for the parish house are delivered, the ex- 
and attached to beams with lag screws. 


terior panels are erected and the roof trusses put in place. Just as soon as the panels 
were fixed, they were painted. Foundation walls had been completed, the plumbing 
roughed in and heating ducts installed under the floor of the church. The concrete floor 


for the parish house was poured on August 6; the church floor, a week later. 


l.. BUILDING MATERIALS for the new “movable” church 
arrived at the site, on the outskirts of Richmond, Virginia, 
on August 8, 1960. On September 11, 1960—yes, 1960— 
the Church of the Redeemer was holding its first services. 
And this magic was accomplished at a cost of less than 
$30,000. 

The Dioceses of Virginia and Southern Virginia, sep- 
arated by the James River, had realized that their old ap- 
proach—waiting until a congregation had gathered and 
requested a priest-in-charge and a church—was outmoded. 

They realized that they needed clergymen waiting to 
meet the needs of arriving residents. They needed church 
buildings which could be constructed rapidly; then, if nec- 
essary, taken down and moved to a new area when the 
original congregation had built a larger, permanent church. 

So it was that the Rev. Joseph W. Pinder found himself 
surveying population growth in several areas of Chester- 
field county. He discovered that the population had ex- 
panded from approximately 40,500 in 1950 to 65,500 in 
1958. By 1970, the population is expected to stand at 
92,000. 

His next job was to set to work building a congregation 
and a church. He found out who his potential members 
were by a door-to-door survey of the area, conducted by 
laymen from the two dioceses, 


Meanwhile, representatives were working with Richmond 
architect David Warren Hardwicke, and his father, L. T. 
Hardwicke, general contractor for the project. 

By midsummer they had come up with a design that was 
easy to produce, functional, inexpensive, and attractive. 
The secret was A-shaped laminated beams anchored on 
concrete piers, and the use of manufactured panels, fir for 
the exterior, and mahogany for the interior. 

For economy’s sake, the church and the parish hall are 
heated by separate warm air blowing systems. This way, 
when only one is in use, the other can be left unheated. 

The exact future of the Church of the Redeemer building, 
now owned by the diocese and rented by the church, is 
unknown. Later, when another building is constructed on 
the large lot, the present structure can be taken down in a 
few days and moved to another area. Virginia hasn’t seen 
the last of its movable, “instant” churches. 

The diocese across the river seems prepared to follow 
Virginia’s example. The Rt. Rev. David S. Rose, Suffragan 
Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, says, “We are 
already prepared to start a second such building in another 
fast growing area of the diocese . . 
ipate extensive use of the plan.” 


. we predict and antic- 


Photo story continued on next page > 


AUGUST 18—The last panel on the north end 
goes into place. The remaining tall, slender open- 
ings were filled’ later with stained glass panels 
(see next page):- The painting crew followed right 
on the heels of the construction workers. 


SEPTEMBER 1—L. T. Hardwicke (left), general contractor, and the Rev. Joseph W. Pinder 
consult plans for the finished buildings. The success of the paint-as-you-go plan is attested to 
by the results you can see on the structure behind them. This type of building plan has also 
been successfully developed for church extension purposes by other dioceses, including Con- 
necticut and Massachusetts. 


SEPTEMBER 11—The first services were held in the new Church of | and furniture were purchased. The nave and choir seat 248 persons. 
the Redeemer. This picture, taken during choir practice, on September Walls are mahogany panels. The seven-room parish hall includes kitchen 
15, shows the completed interior for which second-hand pews, lights, facilities and three classrooms, separated by folding partitions. 


SEPTEMBER 10—A volunteer detail of the con- OCTOBER 15—The completed church and parish house has grass up and a curved walk in- 
gregation had raked and prepared the lawn. One _ stalled. The congregation now numbers 261 baptized persons, with seventy-nine family units, 
member brought a highway tank truck which and a church-school enrollment of 105. As for the future of the structure, it may be kept and 
sprays seed, fertilizer, and lime, all in one ap- used by the congregation permanently, or taken down and moved to another area of population ' 
plication of a solution from a pressurized tank. growth where a new church building is needed. 
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An answer to a 
crucial question 

How can the ministry 
become a dynamic 
healing force? 


CHRISTIAN 
FAITH AND 
PASTORAL 


CARE 


By Charles Duell Kean 
Foreword by Robert H. Felix, M.D. 


For clergymen of all denomina- 
tions, the busy minister in his 
pastoral work, men and women 
who assist social workers, and 
seminarians, this book explores 
the ways to help parish members 
who are troubled with personal, 
economic, or social problems. 
Without pretending to give a pat 
“how-to” solution, Dr. Kean 
makes a practical and thorough 
examination of the many difficul- 
ties involved in effective pastoral 
care. Drawing on the experiences 
of doctors, case workers, and coun- 
selors, he has collected valuable 
information in vital new areas. 


SOME OF THE TOPICS COVERED 


@ The role of the clergyman as the 
pastoral “shepherd” 

@ Pastoral care of the people and 
the self-understanding of the 
minister 

@ Why people turn to the Church 
for help: why trouble tends to 
isolate people, especially when 
guilt is involved 

@ The ministry to the sick and the 
bereaved: stressing the need for 
training to deal with both the 
chronic and mentally ill, and the 
assistance of the layman 

@ The clergyman as counselor and 
teacher in preparation for, and 
dealing with, the problems of 
marriage 

This stimulating book will be of 

immeasurable value to every 

pastor and lay leader who is deter- 
mined to meet, fully and ener- 
getically, his responsibilities to 
the entire congregation. 

Case bound $3.75 
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office, 50 Emmett St., Bristol, Conn. 30¢ a copy, $3 a year; twe years, $5. Secomd class pestaze paid at Bristol, Coan. 


Some Repercussions 
of the Oxford Movement 


Applied Theology 
and Some 
Pastoral Problems 


Faith, Work 
and Values 


Is Pastoral 
Theology Possible? 


1984 


and other provocative analyses 
forcefully examine the relation- 
ship between theological theory 
and pastoral practice. 


FEED MY 
LAMBS 


Essays in 
Pastoral Reconstruction 


By Martin Thornton 


Mr. Thornton is no mere icono- 
clast— he is deeply concerned 
with revitalizing the elements 
of Christian faith. Originally 
brought to his subject through 
discussions and meetings with 
clergy and parish members, he 
presents in this vital book chal- 
lenging new ideas on the experi- 
ences of the worshiping com- 


munity. Case bound $3.95 


At all bookstores 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


The inspiring story of 
the 14th-Century 
English mystic whose 
experiences and actions 
illuminate 20th-Century 
parish life 

and pastoral work... 


MARGERY 
KEMPE 


By Martin Thornton 


In view of the currently revived 
American interest in English 14th- 
Century spirituality. this absorb- 
ing new study of Margery Kempe 
is of particular importance. The 
life of Margery Kempe (and the 
only extant collection of her writ- 
ings, included in this book) will 
appeal directly to the clergy and 
members of the Church who rec- 
ognize the new movement as 2 
profound effort toward a more 
ascetical theology. 

Case bound $3.75 
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THE 1961 ANNUAL 


Alaskan 


Cruise for Episcopalians 


Come along for a delightful adventure in 
good fellowship, thrilling scenery and peace- 
ful, restful voyaging in cool, far-northern 
waters on the annual fun-loving Alaskan 
Cruise for Episcopalians, leaving Chicago 
June 28. For the past nine summers these 
tours to Alaska have been operated for 
members of The Episcopal Church, and 
each time a wonderful group of congenial 
people, who enjoy friendly travel together, 
assembled for the trip. 


Sailing aboard Canadian Pacific’s S. S. “Prin- 
cess Louise” the cruise includes Ketchi- 
kan, Juneau, Mendenhall Glacier, Wrangell. 
Skagway, Lake Bennett and Carcross in 
Alaska and the Yukon. The scenic American 
Rockies, Rainier National Park, the Pacific 
Northwest, Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise 
and Banff are included in the trip—alto- 
gether a marvelous escorted tour with the 
best company of fellow travelers imaginable. 


Space on the tour is limited—Demands are 
heavy—Send your reservation in early. 


Write for FREE literature on 


“Alaska for Episcopalians” to: 


CAREFREE TRAVEL, INC. 
540 No. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


No obligation 
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Custom-Sewn 
FINISHED 


AND 
“Make-it- Yourself” 
CUT-OUT KITS 


Send for 
LARGE CATALOGUE 


showing a_ side-by-side com- 

parison of prices for all types 

of vestments and hangings in 

both finished and cut-out kit 
form 


C.M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 


562 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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THE COVER is a bit out of the ordinary 
for THE EpIscoPAaLiaN this month. But 
we are feeling a bit out of the ordinary. 
We have now completed our first year 
of publication and are hopefully be- 
ginning our second. We hope we may 
serve you more effectively and more 
efficiently in the months to come. We 
are certainly planning to. But more 
about that on page 22. 


WE ARE GRATEFUL to the Rt. Rev. 
David S. Rose, Suffragan Bishop of the 
Diocese of Southern Virginia, and the 
Rev. Joseph W. Pinder, priest-in- 
charge of the “ ‘Instant’ Church,” page 
2, for their help. The author is Mary 
Moore Mason, religious news editor of 


the Richmond News Leader. 


THE Rev. Rosert F. GraFt is the rec- 
tor of St. Barnabas’ Church, Portland, 
Oregon, and has spent most of his 
adult life in the northwestern part of 
the country. If the day should ever 
come when he, his wife. Ruth, and their 
children might even remotely consider 
leaving the great Northwest, we think 
they will be prepared. For Rector 
Grafe’s suggestions to those Episco- 
palians who are moving or who will be 
sometime soon, see “When You Move,” 
page 14, 


A TRANSPLANTED YANKEE from New- 
ton, Massachusetts, the Very Rev. Gray 
M. Blandy makes his home in Austin, 
Texas, where he is Dean of the Epis- 
copal Theological School of the South- 
west. He has held this post ever 
since the Church’s youngest seminary 
opened its doors in 1952. Before that, 
Dean Blandy served parishes in the 
fast-growing Southwest. 


Henry L. McCork.e is the editor of 
THE Episcopalian, and a vestryman 
at Trinity Church, Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania. Some random thoughts by 
the editor will be found on page 22. 


Henry THomas Dotan is a contribut- 
ing editor of THE EpiscopaLian, and 
a vestryman at St. Alban’s Church, 
Newtown Square, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Dolan is also a distinguished lawyer 


* * ** * 


from Philadelphia and the author of 
a new and exciting book, The Divine 
Dimension, from which “The Church 


Is an Orchestra,” page 23, is taken. 


WHEN ANYONE around the Episcopal 


Church’s “world headquarters” at 281 


Park Avenue South, New York, or any- 
where else for that matter, wants to 
know the whereabouts of a particularly 
elusive fact, they usually write or find 
their way to the small, third-floor office 
of the Rev. Canon C. Rankin Barnes. 
For the past fourteen years, Canon 
Barnes has served as secretary to the 
Church’s National Council; for fifteen 
years he has served as secretary to the 
House of Deputies in General Conven- 
tion. His retirement from both posts 
this Spring will close—officially at 
least—a remarkable chapter in the his- 
tory of the Episcopal Church. 


ANOTHER MAN who knows his facts 
about the Episcopal Church is the Rev. 
Canon Walter H. Stowe, Historiogra- 
pher of the Church and editor of the 
Church’s Historical Magazine. Dr. 
Stowe lives in New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, where he is also rector of Christ 
Church. We thank Canons Barnes and 
Stowe for helping the editors with a 
selection of twelve notable 
Conventions on page 29, and to Canon 
Barnes for his advice on our center- 


spread chart. 


The Episcopal Re- 
view, monthly 
newspaper of the 
Diocese of Los 
Angeles, is one of 
the largest and 
strongest publica- 
tions in the Epis- 
copal Church. Its 
editor and_ busi- 
ness manager for the past ten years, 
Robert C. Moriarty, was one of the 
wisest and ablest journalists in Amer- 
ica. The Board and editors of THE 
EPISCOPALIAN, several of whom knew 
this brilliant layman, wish also to offer 
their thanks to God for the gift of this 
man to the Church. Mr. Moriarty died 
of cancer Feb. 13 at the age of sixty. 
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THE FISHER YEARS 


*‘No one will ever replace William Temple, ”’ 


the religious world thought in 1944. But a gregarious, 


former schoolmaster with a twinkle in his eye and 


a love for people has made his years as 


Archbishop of Canterbury among the most vital 


in the entire history of the Anglican Communion. 


| WAS in wartime England in 1944 when William Temple 
died so unexpectedly, so tragically soon, His time as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the senior leader of the world- 
wide Anglican Communion, lasted only two and a half 
years. Yet his influence in so many countries, among so 
many Christians and non-Christians alike, already seemed 
to be greater than that of any other archbishop in history. 

When death struck only days after my seeing Dr. Temple 
in all the spiritual and intellectual vigor of his warmly 
radiant brilliance, | was but one of millions round the 
globe who felt that he was as nearly irreplaceable as any 
man ever is, and that in the next two difficult decades no 
one would be able to achieve what he could have done had 
he lived as long as his two predecessors as Primate. 

A few weeks later Geoffrey Francis Fisher, then the 
Bishop of London, was named as ninety-ninth Archbishop 
of Canterbury and stood before the Christmas tree in his 
living room to say sadly: “My great regret is that there 
should be this vacancy to fill. I knew Dr. Temple for forty 
years, and | am not filling his place now; there is no man 
who could do that.” Again, I was one of many who con- 
sidered this a decided understatement. 

Now, after more than a decade and a half, the Fisher 
era in the 1,364-year span of the See of Canterbury is 
drawing to a close. Next June 27, Dr. Arthur Michael 
Ramsey will be formally seated on St. Augustine’s throne 
as the hundredth archbishop, Upon retiring next May 31, 
just after his seventy-fourth birthday, Dr. Fisher will take 
a life seat in Britain’s House of Lords. His influence will 
still be felt, but his sixteen and a half years at the actual 
helm will come to an end. 

It is time to assess both the man and his era. Both what 
he is and what he has done rate far higher than seemed 
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by Sam Welles 


possible in those dark days of World War II. 

First the man. It has been noted that someone suddenly 
thrust into a top post must either grow or swell—and 
swelling is all too easy amid all the pomp and circumstance 
that surround the Primate. For His Grace the Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is the first citizen of the British 
Commonwealth, coming directly after the royal family with 
precedence even over the Prime Minister. Hence I have 
never forgotten that, on the first occasion I had a long in- 
terview with His Grace, the first thing he did after my 
arrival was to take off his shoes. Padding into his bedroom 
in stocking feet, he soon returned wearing loose slippers. 
“Tf this is going on for a good while,” Dr. Fisher explained, 
“T might as well be comfortable.” 

Few prelates indeed are so utterly relaxed and informal. | 
There is no doubt about his brains; he took three first | 
classes at Oxford. Equally, there is no doubt about the 
quiet depth of his faith. When I asked him how he had had _ 
his call to the ministry, the Archbishop explained: “Some : 
can date that and some can’t. I grew up in a Christian | 
home and chose the life. It was never a foreign idea to me. — 
But through my school and part of my university years I : 
refused to commit myself. Halfway through university the 
moment of decision came, and it seemed entirely natural 
and right.” 

If his genuine humility began in his parents’ home, it 
was doubtless strengthened in his own home. He calls his 
wife and his six sons his “seven assets.” Dr. Fisher and 
his wife Rosamond (he calls her Roz) have clearly had a 
close and happy family life with their sons, all of them now 
grown. 

The family en masse is quite a spectacle; as Mrs. Fisher 
observes, “One of our friends always says, ‘You Fishers 
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like starlings. You all swoop down with a great 
atter. Then you all swoop away.’” Ever since the sons 
ruck out on their own, the parents have made their head- 
“quarters in a comfortable six-room apartment in 140-room 
Lambeth Palace, on the opposite bank of the Thames from 
the Houses of Parliament. Lambeth has been the official 
London residence of successive Archbishops of Canterbury 
‘since 1197. 

_ All boys and no girls kept things especially active for 
the Archbishop from his early thirties to his middle sixties. 
When I asked how come the first four grandchildren were 
all girls, he said with a twinkle in his gray-blue eyes: “We 
simply decided to change sexes.” ~ 

_ While he was Bishop of Chester, one caller was charged 
’by a boy on a tricycle shouting: “Get out of my way, get 
out of my way. I run everybody down.” And Mrs. Fisher 
! tells of the time they visited Saint David’s in Wales with 
their son Humphrey, then about eight. The next oldest son, 
Charles, who was Humphrey’s special pal, could not come. 
_ At Saint David’s they were shown the bones of the saint; 
) then later in the day, as they drove along the River Wye, 
saw a fisherman landing a large salmon. Said Humphrey: 
“I wonder if Charles would rather hear about the salmon 
or about the bones of Jesus’s saint.” 

_ For decades Dr. Fisher was a devoted pipe smoker, until 
he stopped about 1950. I asked if it had been a real effort 
_to stop, and he explained: “It just happened in the process 
of nature and not by grace. I must have oversmoked, for 
_I simply lost the taste for it. The one drawback is that I 
seem to have put on a little weight since.” 

Mrs. Fisher cut in, to say proudly: “He hasn’t put on 
any weight to speak of. He still wears the same full dress 
suit he got when we went to Chester in 1932. But when he 
gave up smoking it did make him a more difficult person 
_ than ever to buy a present for. We used to give him pipes 

and tobacco. Now we can’t even give those.” Luckily, he 
ean still be given whodunits. His favorite mystery authors 
are Dorothy Sayers, Margery Allingham, and Agatha 
_ Christie in that order. He adds smilingly, “But in an emer- 
gency, I'll sample almost any shocker.” 

Dr. Fisher generally works seven days a week, from 
breakfast to bedtime, so three times a year he and his wife 
have foregathered with their well-filled calendars to block 
out a week or ten days when they accept only those appoint- 
ments which are absolutely inescapable. 

These are generally in February, May, and November. 
“Each time,” he says, “we go away to quiet corners we 
_ know about, not too far from London, so that if I do have 
‘an engagement during that time I can’t get out of, I can 
easily run up to it and return the same day. In the summer 
we generally take a rather longer holiday; then I get to the 
“nearest thing I have to a hobby, which is to walk about on 
Exmoor with a long-handled sickle, swinging it to clear the 
‘moorland paths of encroaching gorse, brambles, and 
bracken. I love to keep the paths open.” 

- On his daily round the Archbishop must also tread many 
paths. To assess what he accomplished in his era as Pri- 
e, one must begin by listing some of his multifarious 
; nsibilities. He is bishop of his own large diocese, 
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head of an even larger province, and the chief executive 
officer of his Church. Three times a year he presides over 
the week-long sessions of the Church Assembly. Between 
sessions he has dozens of decisions to make each day on 
his own, as well as personally approving every significant 
action taken by the Church of England. 

He is in charge of his own Church’s vast missionary 
work around the globe, and since he is the ranking member 
of the whole Anglican Communion, his advice may be (and 
often is) sought by any of the autonomous branches. While 
he has no direct authority over these other Churches, his 
counsel carries weight. 

In addition to all this, the Archbishop has regular and 
significant responsibilities toward the British royal family 
in general and the monarch in particular, toward the House 
of Lords and through it, the whole population of Britain, 
and toward the Prime Minister. Dr. Fisher could not—and 
did not—evade any of these responsibilities. 

Any Archbishop of Canterbury is almost ex officio parish 
priest and religious counselor to the royal family. It takes 
a good deal of time and some rather special qualities. The 
late Bishop Bell of Chichester told me that Dr. Fisher 
handles this part of the job just about as well as any 
Primate ever did—and Bell was in an unrivaled position 
to judge, since he was personal chaplain to an official 
biographer of Archbishop Davidson of Canterbury, and 
has been himself an intimate of every Primate in the past 
sixty years. 

Dr. Fisher is unusually close to Queen Elizabeth and the 
whole royal family. This is not because he is a courtier as 
such, but because his tact, clear-headedness, friendliness, 
and efficiency become so obvious to anyone near him that 
he can forge strong links of understanding and trust. He 
sees the Queen quite regularly. Princess Margaret came to 
Lambeth for almost daily Communion for months after the 
death of her father. He married the Queen and crowned 
her. He baptizes and confirms the royal children. He 
buried King George VI and Queen Mary, and is counted on 
by the royal family for every conceivable priestly function. 

The House of Lords has less power than in past centuries, 
but is still “the sober second thought” of Britain’s con- 
stitutional system. Canterbury, as the first citizen of the 
realm and the ranking peer after the royal dukes (who of 
course must stay out of political discussion), is expected 
to play a real part in the Lords’ debates. Every law must 
still be debated and approved by the House of Lords, and 
a great many laws have some religious or moral connota- 
tion. If a Primate failed to speak his mind on such matters, 
Britons would feel he was neglecting the Church’s plain 
duty. 

Often they are highly controversial matters, and no 
Primate can possibly escape attack when he takes some 
stands—as: when he challenged the British Government’s 
actions at Suez in 1956—but Dr. Fisher has been forthright 
on many difficult problems, and as a life peer after he 
retires can be expected to continue so. 

Millions of Britons, for example, wanted to abolish 
capital punishment, but Dr. Fisher warned: “The death 

continued on next page 
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continued 


penalty is a witness to the sacredness 
of human life and to social order, and 
society today cannot afford to dis- 
pense with it altogether.” 

When millions of others complained 
about the high price of tea, Dr. Fisher 
observed: “For the first time the plan- 
tation workers are getting a decent 
wage. You should say, ‘Thank God that 
the price of tea is going up.” 

The Prime Minister and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury must also work 
smoothly together, though the exact 
relations vary with the individuals con- 
cerned. All bishops and deans in Eng- 
land and Wales, and 
various other key offices in the Church, 
are appointed by the Prime Minister 


the holders of 
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acting on behalf of the Crown. But the 
Primate traditionally makes the recom- 
mendations for all these posts, and a 
strong and knowing Primate—which 
Dr. Fisher soon proved himself—gen- 
erally gets his way. 

For the Church truly to be the 
Church, a matter that presents special 
difficulties when it is established (as in 
England), its leader must have a moral 
and intellectual force that amply 
matches that of the nation’s political 
leader. Otherwise, appointments to 
high religious posts rapidly tend to 
become second-rate. In a period when 
not too many first-raters are available, 
Dr. Fisher has effectively pushed them 
forward, as testified by the steady pro- 
motion of Dr. Ramsey, now his suc- 
cessor as Primate. 

William Temple’s great stature as a 


theologian is something that neither 
Geoffrey Fisher nor any other Angli- 
can of our times can match. But in two 
of Dr. Temple’s deepest concerns—the 
continued progress of the Anglican 
Communion and the rapid spread of 
the ecumenical movement—Dr. Fisher 
has been a worthy successor indeed. 
Only one other Archbishop (Randall 
Davidson in 1908 and 1920) has ever 
chaired two Lambeth Conferences, and 
neither he nor any other Primate has 
globe-trotted one-tenth as much as Dr. 
Fisher. 

He has been most active in the 
“coming-of-age” of Anglicanism in 
Asia and Africa. By his own tireless 
traveling, by sponsoring the Anglican 
Congress at Minneapolis in 1954, by 
appointing Bishop Stephen Bayne as 
Anglicanism’s “executive officer.” and 
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On Anglicans: Perhaps we hold in our own fellowship 
more of the diverse elements, and live at closer quarters 
with them, than is the case in any other communion in 
Christendom. 

4 
| On the race question: All men are equal in the sight 
‘ of God and must be equal in Law. That means abolition 
\ of the color bar as an institutional instrument. 

{ 


On children: One child is not enough, nor is two. 
Three would be all right, because then the children can 
_ out-vote the parents. 


_ On teaching: Any fool can teach children of fourteen 
_and upwards. I and many others have done it. But to 
teach young children requires insight, understanding, 

vision, and knowledge which far surpass that required 
' where your pupil does half of the thing for himself. 


- On communism: A Christian cannot sacrifice anybody 
except himself, no matter what he seeks. A Communist 
_ can, and will, sacrifice any number of other people to 
_ obtain his ends, which is a consequence of the Com- 


| munist denial of God. 


On dealing with Communists: I have never known 
Christianity to say you can’t have anything to do with 
_ godless people. We don’t have to compromise our own 
beliefs or approve theirs. Our Lord was attacked a good 
deal for consorting with publicans and sinners. 


On the Middle East: The Jew and the Arab belong to 
each other. They cannot get away from each other be- 
cause they are bound together under God. 


On income tax: It is always difficult for any reasonably 
honest man to be absolutely honest when it comes to in- 
come tax returns, 


On church unity: Union of the Church will not come 
rapidly. We are all coming to realize that throughout 
ninety-five per cent of the Christian faith we agree that 
Jesus is God and Savior, incarnate in our human lives. 
But we have failed to read His message alike. 


On nuclear arms: The worst the hydrogen bomb can 
do is to push us into the next world. The Christian hope 
is to go on quietly and faithfully with your job. Be 
sensible. Keep your heads. Use the gifts you have to the 
glory of God and for the good of your fellow men. This 
is the right answer to the hydrogen bomb—Christian 
love casts out fear. 


On the Lord’s Prayer: It says “Thy Kingdom come, on 
earth as it is in heaven,” which must mean our working 
as hard as we can on this earth to bring the Kingdom. 


On movies: It is very difficult to watch a religious film 
with undiluted joy. 


_ by many other actions, he has seen his 
_ era establish the best and warmest sys- 


_ rapport 


tem of communications and sense of 
our Communion has ever 
known. Not even William Temple made 
more friends, in his own Church or 


_elsewhere. 


Once when I asked him to compare 


) schoolmaster-ing with bishop-ing, since 


, 


_ they are the two fields to which he has 
- devoted his entire adult life, he said 


firmly: “The heart of it all is God, 


one’s self, and the people one is with. 
What a schoolmaster must learn above 


all else is to understand boys, to be 
scrupulously fair, and when necessary 
to be adamant. But in any walk of life 


a person must do his best to know and 
love God, and to know and love the 
people he is thrown with.” 


This he practices as well as preaches. 
a 


Aprit, 1961 


Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen, the eminent 
Presbyterian divine who is president of 
Union Seminary in New York City, 
told me of the time the Archbishop 
was his overnight guest: “The next 
morning he had only about half an 
hour after breakfast before he had to 
leave. | wanted to show him the semi- 
nary and Riverside Church. He stopped 
and spoke to every student we en- 
countered. He didn’t look at the semi- 
nary at all. So I said, “Your Grace, 
surely you want to see the great River- 
side Church?,’ and took him over 
there. But he didn’t see it either, He 
talked to the men there instead. It’s 
people who interest him, not places.” 

The effect this attitude has had on 
the ecumenical movement must almost 
be seen to be believed. For years Wil- 
liam Temple played a leading role in 


laying the foundations for the World 
Council of Churches, then died before 
it could be fully organized. With all 
his energy, Dr. Fisher has carried on; 
the present stature of the World 
Council may well owe more to his 
efforts than those of any other indi- 
vidual, And human relations have been 
the key to his ecumenical contribution. 
As the man who holds the world’s best- 
known spiritual office after the Pope, 
he is a world figure at a coronation, a 
conference, or wherever he goes. Since 
1945, his dedicated desire to see re- 
ligious brotherhood move forward has 
given this cause an impetus which no 
other leader has provided. 

Long before his recent notable visit 
to the Ecumenical Patriarch and the 
Pope, I was struck by the forceful 
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Muhlenberg Press enlarges its series 
of low-priced hard-bound books deal- 
ing with the basic themes of Christian 
faith and life 


THE LORD’S SUPPER 
by THEODORE G. TAPPERT 


Outward observances of the Lord’s 
supper have been subject to con- 
stant change through the cen- 
turies. Inevitable and permissible, 
these changes do not affect the 
real meaning of the Sacrament 
and its significance as a proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. 


EVERYMAN A PRIEST 
by KarRL J. HERTZ 


Protestants, who believe in ap- 
proaching God directly without 
the help of priests, should also feel 
that each man must act as priest 
in praying for and serving his 


neighbor and brother. The author 
shows that Christ died to free us 
for this service of love. 


FAITH AND HEALTH 
by KRISTOFER HAGEN 


What about the miracles of “faith 
healing’? And the miracles of 
healing in the New Testament? 
What can a Christian do to pre- 
serve his own health? A medical 
doctor with wide experience an- 
swers these and other pertinent 
questions. 


FOUR CENTURIES OF 

THE ENGLISH BIBLE 

by JOHN REUMANN 

This reviews the development of 
the many different versions of the 
Bible in English today from the 
King James Version to the RSV. 
The continental background of 
the English Bible is stressed, par- 
ticularly the influence of the 
Protestant Reformation. 


$1.00 each 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED: 


PRAYER by Olive Wyon 

MARRIAGE by Harold Haas 

CONVERSION by Erik Routley 

BEGINNING AND END OF THE WORLD 
by Martin J. Heinecken 


at all book stores 


MUHLENBERG PRESS 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR: 


Sam Welles is the son, grandson, nephew, and 
brother of Episcopal priests. His late grandfather 
was Bishop of Milwaukee, and his brother is now 
Bishop of West Missouri. He himself has been a 
lay reader, and is a communicant of Christ Church, 
Pelham, New York. Ever since the sixth grade, 
when he started a school paper, he has had a 
passion for journalism. A graduate of Kent School 
and Princeton University, he was a Rhodes scholar 
at Oxford from 1935 to 1938. Since then he has 
been a journalist with Time Inec., except for a 
wartime leave when he served as as assistant to 
Ambassador John G. Winant in London. 

He has been a Fortune writer, a foreign cor- 
respondent in twenty-six countries, spent three 
years as Time’s religion editor, met his wife on 
Sports Illustrated while covering a boxing scandal, 
and since 1957 has been a senior editor of Life, 
handling several departments including religion 
and parties. He has written one book (Profile of 
Europe), edited another (Life’s volume on The 
W orld’s Great Religions), and is now writing The 
Story of the Episcopalians, a book scheduled for 
publication next spring, which he hopes will 
eventually interest his three children (all under 
five) as strongly as its subject interests him. 
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beauty of his opening statement to the 


1954 assembly of the World Council 


at Evanston: 


“T regarded it as essential to make it 
possible for my successor, without un- 
due hurry, to be present at the third 
general assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in New Delhi from No- 
vember 18 to December 6. In my judg- 
ment it is of the first importance that 


“Movements may be as formless as a 
shifting fog, as destructive as a stream 
of lava, as senseless as a panic-stricken 
mob, as regimented to evil ends as 
Nazism, as suicidal as the movements 
of the Gadarene swine. The ecumenical 
movement is a movement of free men 
all in one direction. It is a movement 
of churches toward their own center, 
a concentration of Christendom on 
Christ.” he had 


found time to phrase this so well, and 


I asked him when 


with characteristic modesty he ex- 


plained: “I wrote it on the ocean. 
There was no time even to think about 
it before I left England.” 

Now that the day has come when we 
can take an over-all look at his era, we 
can all be grateful for a man who has 
obviously been thinking. working, and 
praying very hard for a very long time. 

How characteristic, again, was his 
foresight as he said when he resigned: 


the new Archbishop of Canterbury 
should be present there, to take his 
place among the leaders of the other 
churches from all parts of the world in 
the work of the World Council, and at 
the same time to get firsthand knowl- 
edge of the Asian scene, to see some- 
thing of the Church of India, Pakistan, 
and Burma and Ceylon, and to enter 
into the situation out of which came 
the plan and the scheme for church 
unions in North India, Pakistan, and 
Ceylon.” He paused in his statement, 
then added: “I think my resignation 
has timed itself very conveniently.” To 
which I would ask, Who timed it so 
sensibly and so deftly? 

For Dr. Fisher’s leave-taking is like 
the rest of him, the more impressive, 
the more you ponder it. In the mighty 
roster of Archbishops of Canterbury 
his rank will be with those who are 
deservedly well remembered. 4 
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“Because I was nervous—a ‘Grumpy Grandpa’— 
my doctor started me on Postum.”’ 


“My grandchildren made me realize how irritable and 
nervous I was. ‘Gee, Grandpa’s grumpy!’ I heard them 
whispering. Was there something wrong with my nerves? 

“The doctor didn’t think so. He asked if I’d been 
sleeping well. I hadn’t. Then he asked if I’d been drink- 
ing lots of coffee. I had. It seems many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee and I’m one of them. Change 
to Postum, the doctor advised. It’s 100% caffein-free— 
can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 

“Did my grandchildren notice the difference? They 
certainly did. When you sleep well, when you’re not on 
edge, you have lots more patience. I’m sold on Postum 
—I like the way it makes me feel. You will too!” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Ciyeveternnr err 


No Carrein 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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By ROBERT GRAFE 


i4 


T..: RECTOR was carrying a ladder when Jim Miller and his wife first came to St. 
Barnabas. It was a Saturday afternoon in late summer. The rector thought no one 
would be around and it would be a good chance to get some odd jobs done. 

But the Millers had just moved—for the fourteenth time in sixteen years—and 
tomorrow was Sunday, and they had learned that any move was a good move if they 
went to church the very first Sunday they were in their new location. They went to 
church the first Sunday, and every Sunday until their next transfer. Then, wherever 
they were, they looked up the Church again, and went to church the first Sunday. 

You and your family may be moving this year. About 200,000 Episcopal families 
will move this year. Some move on short notice, almost unknowingly; others, with 
time to prepare and adjust and plan. You may not move fourteen times in sixteen 
years, like Jim Miller and his family, but you will probably move several times in a 
lifetime. 

Your move involves not only your physical belongings. Your spiritual self, too, 
is dislodged and plunked down in an unfamiliar place. With millions of Americans 
moving each year, from city to city and state to state, this is a problem of deep serious- 
ness to the Christian and his Church. 

Many transfer companies now furnish a client with a checklist of things to do— 
knowing such detail and care will assure a better relationship between client and 
company. So the Christian and the Church might use a similar procedure. The 


following are a few such practical suggestions: 


Check with the church before you leave. You may have notified the post office 
and magazine publishers, milkman and paperboy, but have you told your clergyman? 
A telephone call, a note, a drop-in at the parish office will leave a good feeling. And a 
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short prayer of thankfulness in the church building for the things you have received 
there will also bring a prayer that God may send someone else to take your place in 
the pew. 


uv Be sure your pledge is current. You have paid the gas company, the laundryman 
; and garage. The church also has been operating on the knowledge that your pledge 
is a vital part of its budget. If you are a tither, then you already have set aside for 
the immediate period. If your giving is on a regular weekly or monthly basis, notify 


a the office or treasurer of the effective date of your leaving. 

' wv Find where the nearest Episcopal church will be in your new community, 
¥ especially if you are moving into a metropolitan or suburban area. You may already 
. 


have done this when arranging for your new house or apartment. But if you haven’t, 
your present clergyman can give you names and addresses. And the yellow pages of 
the telephone directory often carry box ads or alphabetical listings for your guidance. 


wv Be a “Jim Miller” family. Drop by the church the first week. Most Episcopal 
churches are open during daylight hours. Find out when services are, the name of 
the clergyman, provisions for church school classes and babysitting. If the rector is 
) carrying a ladder, he won’t be embarrassed; he probably will give you the grand tour 


personally! 


; wv The first Sunday in your new location, be in church. We go to church to worship 
God. You aren't with strangers—not if you are saying your prayers, singing the 
you are with God, He whom 


hymns, hearing the Scripture, learning from the sermon 
: you know, love, and adore. 


Use your old offering envelopes. Nothing else calls your presence to so many 


< 


eople’s attention so quickly. Don’t worry, they'll send you new ones! 
peop q y iy yy; y 


Don’t wait for the clergyman to call on you; call on him. Chances are you will 


< 


find him in the office any morning. Invite him to dinner; that’s much better than just 
hoping he will “drop by” sometime. Friendship is a two-way obligation, and people 
need not drift or be lost if they would only initiate the contact. 


wv Ask for something to do. There is no better way of getting to know your fellow 
churchmen in a new parish than working with them, Don’t be reluctant to tell what you 
have done previously, and don’t be hesitant to take whatever needs to be done. Having 
a job means being needed, being of value, being known and recognized. 


‘Va Be sure to attend to your letter of transfer. This is secured from your previous 

parish and sent to the new parish as your credentials as a baptized, confirmed com- 
municant in good standing. It also will pass on other vital information such as chil- 
dren’s names and baptisms. 


y Ca Expect your new parish to be different. Buildings are different. furnishings are 
different, hymns and sermons are different, even administrative procedures are differ- 


ent. But this is the richness of the Christian life—God reaching out in so many ways 
to his many children. 


vw Finally, write a note to your former parish, telling where you are and that 
you are settled. Few things so gladden the heart of a priest as to know that someone 
who has been under his Christian care now is safely shepherded by another priest. 
These things are listed to keep you and your family from being lost, inactive, or not 
found. Such simple procedures will mean that you have done everything you can to 
assure a safe and undamaged arrival. The care we give to our physical belongings 
should remind us to give just as much attention and care to our spiritual treasure. 4 
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The Conference for Clergy of 
Mexico and Central America 
was attended by fifty persons, 
some of whom are pictured 
here, at the ten-year-old 
Episcopal Theological 
Seminary of the Southwest. 


MORE THAN NEIGHBORS 


by Gray M. Blandy 


Din: vasT Latin territory which stretches south of 
the United States is separated from us by a gulf far 
wider than the winding border ribbon of the Rio 
Grande. 

The breach is in communication. Differences in 
language, learning, and culture make a complex 
barrier between North and South. But the barrier is 
not impassable. A new crossing took place last sum- 
mer in a transcultural experiment of the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary of the Southwest at Austin, 
Texas. 

The occasion was a conference for clergy of Mex- 
ico, Central America, and Panama, sponsored by 
the seminary and the Lilly Endowment foundation. 
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OUR SEMINARIES IN ACTION 


To this first in-training conference came fifty 
persons, both clergy and laity. The clergy named the 
topics for discussion: biblical theology, homiletics, 
and pastoral theology. To these were added a course 
on Christianity and culture in Latin America as 
background for the others. The teaching duties were 
shared by members of the faculty of the seminary 
and visiting lecturers, including the Very Rev. 
José F. Gomez, dean of the cathedral at Mexico City. 

The conference is another indication of the Epis- 
copal Church’s interest in the work of the Anglican 
Communion in Latin America. This can be seen in 


the creation of the jurisdiction of Central America 
Continued on page 18 


Leaders from North and Central America— 
bound by their common faith—discuss 


problems and opportunities they face together. 


Archdeacon J. H. Townsend of 
Panama _ translates Lambeth re- 
port on “Marriage and the Fam- 
ily” into Spanish. 


Mrs. Daniel A. Schofield of Aus- 
tin, and former citizen of Peru, 
provides all-important simultane- 
ous translations. 


At left, a discussion panel 
includes (from left to right) 
Suffragan Bishop Earl Dicus 
of West Texas, Bishop Jose 
Saucedo of the Missionary 
District of Mexico, Jesse 
Petty of Bexley Hall, Gambier, 
Ohio, and the Rev. Francis 
Harrison of Costa Rica. 
Lower left, simultaneous 
translations are being used 
by those conferees who speak 
only Spanish. 


So 
-$ 


At left, wives of conferees are interviewed by reporter 
Jean Brinkerhoff (center), of the Austin American— 
Statesman. (Right), Mrs. Theodore van Gelder of 


continued 


and the appointment of the Rt. Rev. David E. Rich- 
ards as its bishop; in the creation of the newly 
formed Seminary of the Caribbean in Puerto Rico; 
and in a proposal to reactivate the Seminary of 
Mexico. 

The resulting conference posed some elementary 
questions: Can the Church in one culture assist the 
work of the Church in another culture; and if so, 
how? What can be done to meet the problem of 
language differences? What teaching techniques are 
best suited for this work? What can be done about 
the lack of theological reference works in Spanish? 

Lectures on pastoral counseling highlighted the 
difference in cultures. Such phrases as “depth coun- 
seling” and “crisis situation” have no exact equiva- 
lents in Spanish, partly because the role of the 
clergyman as counselor is only beginning to emerge 
in Latin culture. 

The actual playing of such roles in one session— 
all the while requiring simultaneous translation— 
illustrated the cultural contrasts. Equally important, 
this particular session also demonstrated the dif- 
ference between situations where pastoral counsel- 
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Guadalahara, Mexico, takes notes during the confer- 
ence. Her husband, an engineer from The Netherlands, 
is studying to be a perpetual deacon in Mexico. 


ing is possible, and where it is not possible. 

Elsewhere in the seminary, the mimeograph ma- 
chine whirred six hours a day for the duration of 
the three-week training period. Lecture and study 
material was produced in Spanish, and bilingual con- 
ferees made their contributions to this work. 

For example, Archdeacon J. H. Townsend of 
Panama and the Rev. José Vega of Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, translated a portion of the Lambeth Confer- 
ence report on “Marriage and the Family.” This 
full section will eventually be made available in 
printed form for distribution in the Church through- 
out Latin America. 

Reference and study material for use in all the 
courses was reproduced in Spanish. It became in- 
creasingly evident that the Spanish-speaking world 
needs an expanded range of materials for theological 
training. 

The conference caught the attention of Governor 
Price Daniel of Texas, who gave warm welcome to 
the visitors. The church people of Austin and Mayor 
Tom Miller welcomed them, too. 

The visitors were entertained in the homes of 
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The Rev. Leonardo Romero of Matamoros, Mexico, substitutes as baby- 
sitter, while his wife goes on one of the shopping expeditions arranged for 
»--the.wives of the conferees. 


The Very Rev. Gray 

M. Blandy (right), dean 
of the host seminary and 
author of this article, 

: chats with Jorge Martinez 
of Mexico, a student at 
the Church Divinity 
School of the Pacific. 


_ Austin families, and shopping expeditions were ar- 
ranged for the wives. The hosts were fluent in Span- 
ish, and quickly put the visitors at their ease. 

On one weekend, the conferees were guests in San 
Antonio, a city with a strong Latin American flavor. 
They had an opportunity to see some of the work of 
the Diocese of West Texas. 

Discretion ruled out a visit to the Alamo, site of 
the massacre of its Texas defenders during the 
struggle for independence from Mexico. Yet a good- 
humored greeting became common among the visi- 


tors. It was “Viva el Alamo!’ And another was 


“Viva San Jacinto!,” referring to the final battle of 
the war, in 1836, near Houston where troops of Gen- 
eral Sam Houston surprised and overwhelmed the 


‘ 
‘ 


- legions of the Mexican general, Santa Ana. 
This year, another transcultural effort will be 
made, to build on the work done at Austin. The site: 
Cuernavaca, Mexico. The time: mid-June. 

It is hoped that the method and results of the 


Austin conference will be of enough value to en- 


gig ae. 
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courage similar conferences in other areas of the 


_ overseas mission work of the Church. 
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Evangelism 
is one beggar 
telling another beggar 
Where food is to be found. 
D. T. Niles 


WORDS 


We 
Episcopalians 
spend an extraordinary 
amount of time explaining to 
each other why things cannot be done. 
J. Frank Machen 


Christ is God's idea of 


what it is to be a man. 
HOUSE OF BISHOPS’ PASTORAL LETTER, 1960 


We can share in 
Christ’s victory on one 


condition: that we 

, You will not move from a culture in which human labor 

also share in the cost. is a cheap and expendable commodity into a new culture 
ARTHUR LICHTENBERGER which puts human values above mere horsepower unless 


you also move from a theology that is content with human 


cheapness and degradation to another one that is impatient 
of anything except the highest and the best for man. 
Stephen F. Bayne, Jr. 
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for Today 


- Persons who have studied 
law enforcement realize 
that we are getting dan- 

- gerously close to the crit- 

ical point where society 
requires too many police 
officers to enforce the 

(oo many penal insti- 

to provide incar- 

tion and correction for 

— those who have been ap- 
prehended while cee 
the law. 

Erle a 


. words are not just 
“talky-talk”—they are real 
and vital; they can change 


the face of the world 
Dorothy Sayers 


To a Christian, the motive of wanting to be 

free from destruction is not enough. There 

must be the motive of being free to use 

our own resources for the service of 

one another in a world community where the 

strong are ready to serve the weak. 
Arthur Michael Ramsey, 
Archbishop-elect of Canterbury 


The ‘'bigot"’ 


needs someone else to 


be on the bottom of the totem pole to 


compensate for all the economic, social and educational 


inadequacies which their instincts tell them 


exist in their own lives. 


HARRY GOLDEN 


Faith in 
Jesus Christ 
is not something 
we acquire once and for 
all and then carry for the 
rest of our lives; faith in Jesus 


Christ is being constantly put to 
the test; it is daily under 
trial; we have perpetu- 
ally to reacquire it 
again and again. 


Charles Malik 
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Youngsters at the Yokohama School for the 
Blind, the only Christian school for the blind 
in Japan. 


These little waifs are blind . . . their 
physical world is dark. But your tender 
make their sviritual 


loving care can 


world bright and make their little 
faces smile—smile with a joy that 
comes from knowing that they are 


loved and wanted. 


In the name of Jesus Christ who 
loved the children and opened the 
eyes of the blind, the JOHN MILTON 
SOCIETY is helping to feed, clothe, 
educate and care for blind children in 
33 Christian schools in Africa, Asia, 
and the Middle East. But there are 
hundreds more blind and destitute chil- 
dren who need love and Christian care. 
Your contribution in ANY AMOUNT 
is desperately needed. 


JOHN MILTON SOCIETY 

Helen Keller, Honorary President 

475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, N.Y. 

for sight, I gladly 
to help a blind child. 


In gratitude 
enclose $.... 


my 


_ subscription orders, and we thank the many thousands 


ie I~ Part) 
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A Year with 
THE EPISCOPALIAN 


1 eo OF THE COMMENTS on the preceding two pages have appeared in 
Tue EpiscopatiaNn during its first twelve months of publication. We 
are repeating them in this, our anniversary issue, because we think you, 
our present family of some 90,000 subscribers, will enjoy them for the 
first, if not the second, time. 

We are grateful to you, our subscribers, for the hope, the faith, and the 
patience which have made this first year of THE Episcopa.iaNn possible. 


| We are grateful for the hope that we would deliver a product worthy of 


your interest; for the faith in this hope which produced subscription or- 
ders: and for the patience when perhaps you didn’t hear from us, or heard 
from us too often, or suffered other minor torments in the ordering, billing, 


| delivery, and reading of the magazine. 


We thank the General Convention, about which you will read in this 


_ and following issues, for authorizing our existence. We thank the bishops 


and priests of our Church for their encouragement and advice. We thank 
in thousands of 
of persons who 
thank all of my 


our more than 1,200 parish representatives for sending 


have subscribed individually. Personally, I would like to 
fellow workers—business, circulation, and edi.orial—for the long hours 
and lasting care which are going into the magazine. 

I guess what I am really trying to say is that THE EPiscopPALIAN is al- 
ready becoming a magazine of, by, from, and for the whole Church. We 
know we have a distance to go, but we intend to move along, God willing, 
at a steady pace. 


S O FAR THIS YEAR, our editorial product has been larger than it was last. 
We plan to keep this up through the rest of the year, with slightly 
smaller issues in July and August. 

The actual publication of the magazine has been geared to a middle-of- 
the-month delivery date. We have done this because we want to supple- 
ment, not compete with, the ninety-four diocesan and district journals, 
most of which come out around the first of the month. We have found out 
that this schedule is not working because of ten- to twenty-day delays in 
delivery of THE EPIscoPALIAN. 

For this reason we are gradually moving up our printing dates. If we 
are able to maintain this 
least two or three weeks earlier by the Fall. 

In order to speed up and simplify the ordering, billing, 
of your subscription, we will be going into a new circulation system start- 


schedule, you will be receiving your copies at 
and servicing 


ing with the July issue. This semi-automatic card system will allow our 
present, small circulation department to handle your needs better and to 
provide more statistics needed for accounting and circulation control. We 
are setting this system up now, and will do our best not to goof while we 
are going from one to the other. 

This year with the THE EpiscopaLiaN has been calm and crazy, exhil- 
erating and exasperating, funny and frustrating, awesome and awkward. 
It’s been educational, to say the least. | hope that this education will be 
turned into more service for more of you in the months ahead, —H.L.M. 
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Be crcchre the radio or television set in the living room. 
Superficially, to the unaided eye, it is indistinguishable 
from a hundred thousand others of the same make and 


model in living rooms across the land. Yet any schoolboy 
of a moment’s acquaintance with elementary physics will 
assure you that the wood and metal in it differ, though 
ever so microscopically, from their counterparts in every 
other set of the hundred thousand, and that your piece is 
exactly like no other. It possesses an absolute identity, its 
own. There it sits, silent, part of the furniture of an 

_ otherwise attractively furnished room. It is a dead thing. 
Switch it on, tune it in, and suddenly this dead thing is 
alive with music of heart-wringing beauty. What of its 
own so carefully established identity now? It has sub- 
merged its identity, submerged it in a vast network of 
ss sending and receiving sets of every make and model all 
= hrobbing to the split second with the same strains of music 
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The Church Is an 
Orchestra 


by Henry Thomas Dolan 


What is the Church? Are we in it or are 
we it? These perennial questions receive 


refreshing replies from Henry Thomas Dolan. 


coming from somewhere in the heart of a continent. It has 
not completely lost its identity; it will stand forth in it 
again the. moment we switch it silent once more. 

What good is its identity to us or itself? The thing has 
usefulness only when it is tuned in to something greater 
than it could ever be, in which it must submerge its iden- 
tity. It was made for that, not to be a more or less ugly 
article of furniture. But if it were never tuned in to the 
broadcast wave length, or if it were the only receiving 
set in existence, or if every receiving set operated on its 
own individual wave length unmatched in any other set, 
there is very little chance that it would find and bring to 
us anything as fine as this music. 

These myriad bits of apparatus, sending and receiving, 


of every style, shape, and potential, all at once become 


continued on next page 
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THE CHURCH IS AN ORCHESTRA 


continued 


bound together in one great whole. Though seemingly, in 
their particular immediate exteriors, remaining distinct and 
separate, thousands of them suddenly are at one under 
the fusing force of a power invisible, which the best human 
imaginations cannot fully account for. Perhaps they may 
answer for our figure of membership in the Church. 

Something about this analogy seems to beckon onward, 
promising richer satisfaction around the next bend in the 
path. Suppose when we enter the living room we find the 
radio already playing and the glorious music cascading 
into the room. What thought does it bring to our minds, 
what words to our lips? 

Do we say to ourselves or each other, “Why, there are 
Hans Schmidt, Bill Jones, Joe Travaglini, Stanislaus Zam- 
kosky, and seventy-one other fellows scraping and blowing 
and pounding away at fiddles of every size and pitch, and 
horns of a dozen different shapes, and drums and a piano, 
in some hall in Chicago! How did it ever happen that they 
all got together and agreed on parts to play that har- 
monize so beautifully?” 

We say nothing of the sort. We would not even ask, at 
least at first. “Is it the New York. or the London, or the 
Boston, or the Minneapolis?” nor, until later, bother to 
wonder who was conducting. We would be much more 
likely to say, only, “That’s Beethoven, and just listen to it! 
I haven’t heard it quite like that, ever before.” 

What do we mean, that that is Beethoven? Beethoven 
has been in his grave a hundred and thirty years. That is 
the music he wrote, we mean. Those are the sounds he 
imagined and wove into a texture of such transporting 
power and beauty. Of course the music is not the human 
being, the physical flesh and blood, the mortal man Ludwig 
van Beethoven. All that has been dust for over a century. 

Yet no one can rightly say that these sounds are not 
Beethoven, for in a very real sense they are much more 
nearly the individual essence of the man than ever were 
the defective. mediocre flesh and blood he wore. 

Some of the soul of every artist and craftsman inheres 
in his finished composition. What we mean, accurately, is 
that his music represents an expression of Beethoven’s 
artistic will and imagination for other artists to perform 
and execute. 

For our purpose, the point is that in a hall in Chicago, 
for one hour, seventy-five individuals, each of thoroughly 
undeniable identity, have surrendered themselves to the 
united doing of the will of a man dead and gone one 
hundred and thirty years. It was Beethoven who, so long 


ago, wrote down on paper: first violin, legato; French 
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é horn, diminuendo. Now, in fact, seventy-five Schmidts and 


_ Joneses and Travaglinis and all the others are carrying out 


ft those instructions minutely, and in so doing are sublimely 
| unconcerned whether anyone knows who they are at all. 
They have submerged their precious identities for the 
' nonce, even lost them almost altogether, perhaps, and as 
_ they sit in their places concentrating on the exquisite 
touch demanded of fingers and lips, and the delicate, 
instantaneous coordination of eye and hand and lungs, the 
_ farthest thing from their thoughts is Schmidt or Jones or 
a Travaglini. They, too, if they are thinking any articulate 
thought at all, must be saying to themselves, “This is 
' Beethoven.” 
Does not the orchestra (or choir) seem a single, gigan- 
_ tic, animated, living instrument upon which the conductor 
plays as if the men were keys? A unity, intended for a 
particular purpose, to which its members submit their 
) independent individualities, and upon which the conductor 
executes the will of the composer? And are there not 
nights when the fire and spirit of the composer, or of the 
conductor, or both, seem somehow breathed into the 
_ players, when they feel themselves being made to play 
; better than they knew they could, being carried away by 
i the music, taken outside themselves? 
There are human endeavors in which a certain degree 
of submission of self yields a greater realization of poten- 


tialities, even those of self, than is possible in any other 


ee 


way. Conspicuously, this seems illustrated by musicians 
playing in concert. How close could any one of them come 
to this total effect by carrying the whole symphonic score, 
or even his single part, off to some corner and playing it 
through on his one instrument? 

The prize to be won by the individual’s self-effacement 
in the ensemble is, in the Church of Christ, incomparable. 


; a HE CuHuRCH of Christ is like unto a symphony orches- 
y tra, and the members of the Church unto the players in 
__ that orchestra. A player in a symphony orchestra tunes his 
instrument and practices upon it daily. If he did not, his 


technique would swiftly become so ragged that it would 
be useless for him to attend rehearsal. The conscientious 
-player in the orchestra turns up faithfully for each re- 
hearsal. He would not otherwise expect to find his desk 
open to him at the time of concert, and he would not 
dream of being able to contribute anything at the great 
concerts of Christmas and Easter, if they were the only 
occasions of his appearing at all. 

Arrived at rehearsal, he finds himself assigned to the 
fifth desk of a section. Though in fact he may be a better 
: musician than the one at the first desk, he does not possess 
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himself of the first desk by physical force, in defiance of 
everyone. He knows that the way to the first desk is to 
play the fifth desk the best it is humanly possible to play 
it, and thus advance through the fourth and third and 
second to the first. 

On his desk, he finds a part for his instrument. He does 
not cry that his part is a poor one, or a very difficult one, 
and that in another composition the part for his instru- 
ment is both easier and more prominent. This is the 
composition chosen by the conductor, and this is his part 
to play. He plays it as the composer wrote it. He does not 
insist upon playing so loudly as to be heard above all the 
others, or so softly as not to be heard at all, or in tempo 
faster or slower than his fellows on his right and left. He 
plays in time and in tune. In all this he is submitting his 
own will to the will of the composer, interpreted by the 
conductor. 

He may be a composer in his own right and actually 
have composed music far superior to the slight matter in 
hand for this occasion; but neither does he, in sheer dis- 
gust, suddenly inject his own creation into the middle of 
the rehearsal, nor does he throw down his part and walk 
off, declaring that he prefers his own work. He does not 
attempt to improve the part assigned him by interpolating 
phrases of his own composing or yield to the wild impulse 
to improvise a passage, disjointedly. He does not wail 
that it is he who should have been chosen to play the sole 
part, though he be, in fact, a far finer and more capable 
performer than the soloist selected for the occasion. 

In the Church of Christ, there are very few solo parts 
at all. Only at great intervals will you hear a prophetic 
voice crying in the wilderness. Most of the compositions 
are for full orchestra throughout: concertos are rare oc- 
currences, not written except for artists of the stature of 
Saint Paul, Saint Augustine. Saint Francis, Thomas a 
Kempis, Saint Thomas Aquinas, or Brother Lawrence. 

Some danger may lie even in our fifth-desk player being 
such a master of his instrument. if he allows sheer tech- 
nical brilliance to take precedence over something more 
important. For it is better for the music and for him that 
he should be an inferior performer and play his part with 
feeling, so he catch the spirit of the piece and come into 
the finale with it pulsing to the tips of his fingers and 
toes, than to be a virtuoso and at the same desk turn in 
a part played to technical perfection, but dead and dry as 
dust. In the Church of Christ, the prevailing mood of 
most of the work is con amore. 

No doubt it is sometimes tantalizing for a fifth-desk 
musician not to have the score for the entire orchestra in 
front of him and be able to watch and hear the full in- 
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tastimony 


Here, in the annual (May-June) 
Lay Witness Number of The 
Upper Room, men and women 
from the four corners of the earth 
bear witness for their faith. 


Each year, in this one number, 
the preachers and pastors stand 
aside and only laymen speak. The 
meditations they contribute are 
among the most inspiring of all 
the year. 


If your church does not have a 
standing order for The Upper 
Room, please let us know imme- 
diately how many copies of the 
May-June issue you will need. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 7¢ 
per copy, postpaid. Consignment orders 
may be arranged. Individual yearly sub- 
scriptions by mail, $1; three years for 
$2. Order from 


The world’s most widely used 
daily devotional guide 


37 Editions —31 Languages 


1908 Grand Avenue Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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strumentation of the theme develop to its climax. Buried in 
the back row of a whole section, he may never actually hear 
the symphony he helps to perform as it was written to be 
heard, and he may go on for years or all his life, sawing 
away. catching only the tones of his own and a few other 
instruments nearest him. He may never know the theme of 
the piece, never hear it in its exquisite delicacy and full 
majesty, because that is not possible from within the 
orchestra. 

But none of this entitles him to jump up from his place 
and run around to peep over the conductor’s shoulder at 
the score or to lay aside his instrument altogether and go 
back into the auditorium to sit in passive esthetic or in- 
tellectual curiosity, merely listening for the theme to evolve. 

It is equally unthinkable that a member of the Church 
of Christ be so intent on knowing the will of the composer 
as to fail the part of it given him to do. For the musician 
at his desk, it is necessary to hear and know only enough 
of the theme to play his part, small or great, as that part 


i 
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meant to be played. To be concerned with more might 
very well hinder his execution of the part that is his proper 
responsibility. 

It is not for the member of the Christian Church, any 
more than for the member of the orchestra, to demand to 
know the score, to insist upon hearing the great theme 
in all its sonorous soaring. In the Church of Christ, for 
virtuoso and tyro alike, the composition is difficult enough 
that his own part is very likely to be all he can handle, 
and more, if he read it aright. 

The Church of Christ is a kind of orchestra, a concert 
of the wills of composer and members. It is not an acci- 
dental congregation of musicians, each twanging away at a 
tune of his own and doing his best to drown out his neigh- 
bor, though sometimes its members on earth make it 
sound like that. They are doing it very imperfectly, and 
some of them do not know what they are doing for what 
it is, but they are really trying to play a score not of their 
own composition. It is a score written in that other, time- 
less world which, we learned, transects our world of space 
and time. 

There is no doubt of the composer of this symphony: 
it is called the will of God. Neither need there be any 
doubt who is the conductor of the concert: it is the 
composer Himself. It is not given to the members to know 
the full score of the work. Page by page, day by day, the 
parts given them unfold themselves, and each man in his 
place strives to play his part at sight and flawlessly, as the 
Heavenly Conductor directs. ~< 
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What is the 
eneral 
onvention ? 


HE SIXTIETH General Convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church in the United States of America 
to be held in Detroit in late September, 1961, will be 
the second to meet in the Motor City. The first was in 
1919. 

What is the General Convention? It is primarily an 
ecclesiastical synod, meeting every three years, the of- 
ficial legislature of that portion of the Anglican Com- 
munion in the United States of America. Its functions 
and procedures are carefully outlined in the Church’s 
laws, published in a book called Constitution and 
‘Canons. The General Convention alone has the right 
to alter or revise the Book of Common Prayer; it 
alone may amend the Constitution; it alone may 
_ehange the Canons. 

One unique mark of the General Convention is that 
it is a bicameral legislature, in structure somewhat re- 
sembling the American Congress. Neither chamber 
may legislate by itself; hence each adopts resolutions 
beginning, Resolved, the House of . . . concurring, 
that. . . . This necessitates a constant interchange of 
official messages between the Houses. 

Curiously, however, the House of Bishops is not 
_ quite as venerable as the General Convention. The 
_ latter, meeting first in 1785, consisted solely of priests 


by C. Rankin Barnes 


and laymen. The House of Bishops came into being 
four years later and included only Bishop Seabury 
and Bishop White. 

As of this writing, the House has the largest mem- 
bership in its history: 195 members. Of these, 103 are 
diocesan or missionary bishops, five are bishops co- 
adjutor, twenty-five are suffragan bishops, and sixty- 
two are retired (this high percentage stems from the 
requirement that all clergymen must retire at age 
seventy-two). The Presiding Bishop is ex officio chair- 
man of the House. For six years its secretary has been 
the Rev. Alexander M. Rodger, rector of St. Eliza- 
beth’s Church, Ridgewood, N.J. 

Prior to 1919 the House of Bishops always met be- 
hind closed doors, but at that time its sessions were 
opened to the public. Occasional executive sessions are 
necessary for the consideration of confidential mat- 
ters. Each member has a desk of his own, and these 
desks are always arranged in order of consecration with 
the senior bishops seated in front of the House. 

The House of Deputies is a much larger chamber, 
now having a potential membership of 670. It is 
equally divided between clerical and lay deputies. The 
former must be priests. The latter must be adult, male 

Continued on next page 
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continued 
communicants of some parish or mission within the 
e diocese or district they represent. Each diocese is en- 
Pa titled to four clerica] deputies and four lay deputies: 
F _ each missionary district is entitled to one clerical and 
- ene lay deputy. a= is the Convocation of the American 

Churches in Europe. Although there are many changes 
in this House from one Convention to another. over 
half of the 1961 deputies served in 1958. 

The president of the House must be a deputy. Since 
the Rev. Dr. Theodore O. Wedel. president of the 
he House since 1952. recently retired as Warden of the 
Colleze of Preachers. Washington. D.C.. and is no 
longer a deputy. a successor must be elected by the 
’ House. The Rev. Dr. C. Rankin Barnes, secretary of 
_ the House since 1946, has similarly retired. effective 
April 30. 1961. Under the Canons, the Rev. Samuel N. 
_ Baxter. Jr.. first assistani secre- 
S tary. therefore becomes acting 
img secretary. At 10:30 A.M. on 


WHY NOT GO? 


will review in great detail recommendations from the 
National Council as to items which should be included 
in the coming General Church Program and will hold 
public hearing during the Convention. Eventually it 
will present to the Convention in joint session a de- 
tailed plan for the next General Church Program. 

Elections inevitably demand the Convention’s at- 
tention. It must choose a treasurer for its own funds, 
eight members and the treasurer of the National 
Council. fifteen trustees of the General Theological 
Seminary. a registrar, an historiographer, and a re- 
corder of ordinations. 

Also held in Detroit during the period of the Gen- 
eral Convention will be the Triennial Meeting of the 
Women of the Church. There are some 500 delegates 
from around the world who will attend this meeting, 
providing five women delegates from each diocese and 
missionary district. 

They will arrive in time to 
attend the great opening service 


Monday. September 18. it is his 
_ duty to call the-roll of the 
House and serve as its chair- 


= man until it chooses one of its 
ma members. clerical or lay. as its 
____ president. Sometimes these elec- 


tions are by acclamation: some- 
times they require two or three 
ballots. The new secretary is 
_ ex officio editor of the Conven- 
a tion= Journal after adjourn- 
ment. 


Sessions of Church’s governing body— 
the General Convention—and the Tri- 
ennial Meeting oj the Women oj the 
Church are open to the public. Episcopa- 
lians from all sections of the country 
will be especially welcomed. Why don’t 
you plan to attend all or part oj the 
September sessions in Detroit? Or send 
your rector to attend and report back to 


the parish? THE EpiscoPaLian plans to 


do its part. See the May issue for details. 


of the General Convention on 
the evening of Sunday. Septem- 
ber 17, and will adjourn their 
meeting on September 29 to 
join the two Houses of General 
Convention for the reading of 
the bishops’ Pastoral Letter. 
They are especially invited to 
attend the Convention’s joint 
sessions and its mass meetings 
on the mission of the Chureh 
and ecumenical relations. 

The outstanding event of the 


2 : During each General Conven- 
tion there are several joint ses- 
sions of the two Houses, with the Presiding Bishop as 
chairman. These are intended for the reception of no- 
table suest= and for the receipt of important reports. 
such as that of the Nationa] Council. No legislative 
proposals whatsoever are introduced at joint sessions. 


wes 


Since there is so long an interval between Conven- 
tions. much advance preparation of material is dele- 
gated to joint committees. composed of bishops and 


deputies only. or to joint commissions. composed of 
bishops and deputies plus outside specialists. The re- 
ports of these joint committees and commissions must 
be sent. prior to June 1 of the Convention year. to the 
secretary. who causes them to be printed and distribu- 
ted to each bishop and deputy well in advance of the 
Convention. The resolutions accompanying these re- 
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ports invariably stimulate pertinent discussion and 
eventual action in each House. 

Most important of all is the Joint Committee on 
Program and Budget. whose recommendations this 


ee: 


- year will largely determine the General Church Pro- 
eS gram for the triennium 1962-1965. Interestingly, it is 


composed of =ix bishops. six priests, and twelve lay- 
men. Its convener. the Rt. Rev. J. Wilson Hunter. 
Bishop of Wyoming. has arranged for it to meet in 
Detroit for an entire week prior to the Convention. It 
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women’s triennial meeting will 
be the United Thank Offering presentation service, to 
be held early on the morning of Friday, September 
22. In this celebration of the Holy Communion, the 
Presiding Bishop will be assisted by the Church’s mis- 
sionary bishops. 

While the program for the women’s triennial meet- 
ing is primarily educational and inspirational, time 
must be reserved for specific business matters. Among 
them, the meeting must decide on appropriations to 
be made from the United Thank Offering. elect eight 
members-at-large to the National Council’s General 
Division of Women’s Work. send to the General Con- 
vention its nominations of four women to serve on the 
National Council for the ensuing triennium, and make 
plans for carrying out the Church’s program. Its pre- 
siding officer will be Mrs. Paul F. Turner of Wilming- 
ton. Delaware. 

One pleasing feature of the arrangements for this 
year’s General Convention Women’s and Triennial 
meeting in Detroit is that the House of Bishops, the 
House of Deputies, and the Triennial will meet under 
one roof. The locale will be Detroit’s huge Cobo Hall, 
opened in 1960, where there is room for the scores of 
exhibits and programs on many facets of the life of the 
Church that will be presented. 
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" Notable Conventions 


First, held in Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 27—-Oct. 7. The Convention 
meets as a single house led by William White, later first Bishop of 


1/785 ‘Pennsylvania, and then Presiding Bishop. 
1/89 Constitution. First House of Bishops meets. 


Third, held in Philadelphia, July 28—Aug. 8, and Sept. 29—Oct. 16. 
This Convention adopts first American Prayer Book and the Church 


Convention creates Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society. 


Twenty-eighth, Philadelphia, Oct. 4—24. The breach in the Church is 


1865 comed to their seats. The Church then expands westward. 


healed when bishops and deputies from four southern states are wel- 


Thirty-seventh, Baltimore, Oct. 5—25. First revision of the American 
Church’s Book of Common Prayer is completed and approved at this 


Presiding Bishop elective, and creating the National Council. 


Forty-ninth, Washington, D.C., Oct. 10—25. After fifteen years of in- 
tensive study and drafting, the first major revision of the Book of 


= c 19 28 Common Prayer is completed. We use this Book today. 


Tenth, held in New Haven, Conn., May 21—-24. This short session, 
highlighted by the first double consecration in the American Church, 
and Pastoral Letter on the importance of Confirmation, sparks a revival. 


Thirteenth, Philadelphia, May 16—24, Oct. 30—Nov. 3, 1821. After 
revival led by new Bishops Alexander Griswold and John Hobart, this 


Eighteenth, Philadelphia, Aug. 19—Sept. 1. The great missionary Con- 
vention. Declares the Church is a missionary society, and creates the 
office of missionary bishop. The Church then moves into Midwest. 


Thirty-first, New York, Oct. 7—Nov. 3. The climax to a bitter con- 
troversy within the Church about ways of worship. Actions taken here 
mark the coming of age of the Catholic tradition in the Church. 


Thirty-fifth, Chicago, Oct. 6—28. Adopts four points—Scripture, 
creeds, sacraments, and historic ministry as essential to any unity pro- 
posal. Declaration is now known as the Chicago-Lambeth Quadrilateral. 


Forty-third, Cincinnati, Oct. 5—21. Discussion of Faith and Order 
records Church’s pioneer role in ecumenical movement. Convention 
creates General Board of Religious Education for Sunday school work. 


Forty-sixth, Detroit, Oct. 8—24. The Convention prepares the Church 
for its opportunities in the twentieth century by making the office of 
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fa THE FIRST HALF of the 


| Christian year is the ten-day season of 
| Ascensiontide, which begins with As- 
cension Day, the day of the Lord’s 
separation from His disciples and His 
departure into heaven. 

According to the Scriptures, this pe- 
riod, which might almost be called a 
span of nothingness, of marking time 
and waiting, lasted ten days, at the end 
| of which time the desolate little group 
| of bereaved disciples were suddenly 
overwhelmed by a power that cata- 


AFTER 


Christianity is the only re- 
ligion which worships a risen 
Lord. While other religions 
believe that God has entered 
the world to help man at 
various times, Christianity is 


the only religion which be- 
lieves that God became man, 
and that He is involved in a 
continuing ministry in hu- 
man history. 


—D. T. Niles 


APRIL 16 pulted them out to turn the world up- 
IS side down. 

NATIONAL So, ten days after Ascension, the 

CHRISTIAN Christian year changes. Up to this 


COLLEGE SUNDAY point it has to do only with the life 


Another, less appealing but prob- 
ably more accurate, is that we are say- 
ing “White Sunday,” and referring to 
the fact that in the northern countries 
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Men of Hobart, and Kenyon 
will take part in 
11:00 A.M. on this day to pay tribute 


to the ideal of Christian Education for 


Trinity, 
three services at 


a free America. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL Detroit 


President Hirshson of Hobart 
will preach at this service. 


NATIONAL CATHEDRAL 


President Jacobs of Trinity 
wili preach at this service. 


ST. JOHN THE DIVINE New York 


President Lund of Kenyon 
will preach at this service. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


KENYON COLLEGE 


GAMBIER, OHIO 


Washington 


of Jesus, from the preparation for His 
birth to the day of His departure. From 
here on the year relates to the life of 
the Church. 

First comes Whitsunday, the birth- 
day of the Church, the Sunday on 
which the Holy Ghost came upon the 
Apostles and with a violent compulsion 
welded them into a fearless, purposeful 
unit that stormed out to begin the 
evangelization of the world that is still 
going on. Here again we who speak 
English have our own name for the 
festival. Others use some form of the 
word Pentecost, because it was on the 
Jewish feast of Pentecost that the 
earthshaking event took place. 

We Anglicans call it Whitsunday. 
and the following week Whitsuntide. 
There are various ideas about why we 
have our own terminology. One is that 
we are using the Anglo-Saxon word 
“whit,” which means “spirit,” and 
calling the day “Spirit Sunday.” 


the candidates who were traditionally 
prepared for baptism during Lent were 
presented in white robes on this day, 
whereas in the milder climates these 
groups could be baptized at Easter. 
Remember that baptisms were done 
outdoors in streams or lakes. 

Last of all the seasons is Trinity, the 
only one named for a doctrine rather 
than an event. Beginning with Trinity 
Sunday, this season goes on until the 
next Advent, a matter of twenty-two to 
twenty-seven weeks. 

It is a pity that many of us think 
of Trinity as just a characterless sea- 
son, put in to fill out the year after we 
have run out of important things to 
commemorate. The sadly overlooked 
fact is that the long Trinity season 
symbolizes the long life of the Church 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, 
until the final Advent when Christ 
shall come again in His glory and time 
shall be no more. 


\\ HEN EASTER SUNDAY is past, 


many Episcopal parents begin to feel 
a spring letdown about their Christian 
education responsibilities. After all, 
the greatest festival of the year is over, 
isn’t it? What can one do about the re- 
maining rather uninteresting seasons? 
What are the remaining seasons? In 
any case there isn’t time for much 
Bible reading. for children and adults 
both want to be out of doors. 

Actually the first half of the Chris- 
tian year is not yet over. A joyous 
season and a festival of first import- 
ance is yet to come. We now enter a 
period of time which begins with the 


‘season of Eastertide, includes Roga- 


tion Sunday, marks Ascension Day, 
and culminates in the celebration of 
the coming of the Holy Spirit which is 
the birthday of the Church at Whit- 
suntide. 

Eastertide is a good season to con- 
centrate on the nurturing and fostering 
of that sense of wonder and mystery 
that is the innate gift of every child. 
Most of the time parents are lucky if 
they just succeed in the negative job 
of not smothering this gift. With the 
exception of the Bible, the best poetry, 
and one or two other works of genius, 


_ books are not much help here. 


In the spring of the year, however, 
adults themselves are more sensitive 
to the wonders of God’s creation and 
the mystery of God the Creator than 


_at other times. It is then, perhaps, that 


_ there is the possibility of seeing with 


_ the eyes of a child, of discovering with 
_him the first dandelion’s gold, the radi- 
ance of a dewy cobweb. Adults should 


Planning for the Family 


by Martha Moscrip 


ASTER 


are good because God causes them, 
particularly when small grubby hands 
and hastening feet bring a gift of fat 
earthworms. 

Even the city child can look for the 
tiny perfect blossoms on the barberry 
bushes that precede the red _ berry 
everyone knows. When the maples are 
first mantled in green, look closely to 
see whether you are pointing out new 
leaves or the lovely chartreuse blos- 
soms that many mistake for leaves. 

In eagerness to encourage the scien- 
tific attitude, wonder is often forgotten. 
Why is the sky blue? Why are leaves 
green? Are these scientific questions 
expressing curiosity, or do they ex- 
press a deeper need and a more uni- 
versal question? Sometimes it is better 
to answer a question with the state- 
ment, “Because God planned it that 
way,” than with a muddled and inac- 
curate scientific explanation. 

If the young seeker wants more about 
the “how” of the plan, the nearest pub- 
lic library can help you find good an- 
swers together. There, also, can be 
found some of the really sensitive na- 
ture writers. 

That famous storyteller, Thornton 
W. Burgess, knew how to nurture the 
child’s sense of mystery and wonder. 
while increasing his sense of responsi- 
bility toward God’s creation. At the 
same time he never deviated from the 
essential truths. Any adult whose child- 
hood was enriched by Peter Rabbit and 
Old Mother West Wind’s children will 
find the recently published Burgess 
autobiography rewarding reading. 

Such a plan through Eastertide will 
lead naturally to Rogation Sunday. 


(Essentially a time set aside to ask 
God’s blessing on the fields. Look up 
the English customs. They are fasci- 
nating.) Many church schools are re- 
viving the custom of special outdoor 
processions and blessing of the land on 
this day. Families fortunate enough to 
have land of their own, however small, 
might like to walk their own bound- 
aries. to give thanks, and to ask a 
blessing on whatever the plot is to pro- 
duce, be it a bed of pansies for pleas- 
ure or wheat to feed the multitude. 
Apartment dwellers could take a trip 
to explore the nearest city square or 
park, followed by a family service of 
thanksgiving at home and an oppor- 
tunity for children to make a small 
indoor planting. Watching dried beans 
sprout between glass and wet blotting 
paper can be an unforgettable intro- 
duction to the miracle of growth. 
Ascension Day occurs during the 
week. There are not always services ar- 
ranged at a time when it is possible to 
take youngsters. Here is a time when 
grace at dinner can be expanded to in- 
clude the Collect for the day, and a 
reading or telling of the story of the 
Ascension. This is also a good time to 
check on whether youngsters are fa- 
miliar with the events that took place 
between the and the 
Ascension. Many church school teach- 


Resurrection 


ers have found children ignorant of 
these events. They would provide good 
Bible reading during Eastertide. 

Finally comes the great birthday 
festival of Pentecost. or Whitsunday. 
In England this festival traditionally 
takes precedence over all others. Epis- 
copalians, too, are beginning to realize 
the importance of special celebrations 
to mark the birthday of the Church 
and the coming of the Holy Spirit to 
the Apostles. 

Many parishes now have special 
Whitsunday customs. At the family 
service a large birthday cake in the 
shape of a fish (symbol of the first 
Christian) is carried up the aisle and 
blessed. After the service the congre- 
gation assembles in the parish hall, the 
candle is lit, the Doxology is sung, and 
everyone shares a nibble of cake. If 
your parish does not follow this cus- 
tom, it can easily be transferred to the 
home as a fitting close to Whitsunday 
dinner. So ends the first half of the 
Christian year. 4 
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The Happiness of Luis Flores 


F.... THE TALLEST PEAK of the Peruvian Andes to the 
doorstep of New York’s Episcopal Church of the Incar- 
nation at Madison Avenue and Thirty-fifth Street is a dis- 
tance of 3.750 miles. It took Luis Flores ten years to make 
the trip. but he isn’t in the least sorry. 

To see him in his spruce blue suit with a white carnation 
in his buttonhole, greeting newcomers and inviting them 
to sign the guest book. one might think he had been born 
and raised in the parish. 


Actually he has been there only a few years, and in that 
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by Elizabeth Valero 


short time he has already started something of a small mi- 
gration of his fellow Peruvians to the Church. 

“Ever since I was a small boy, I dreamed of coming to 
New York,” Luis explained while seated at a plastic-topped 
table in a Lexington Avenue coffee shop, eating blueberry 
pie and drinking coffee. 

“J was a poor boy. I knew I had no future in my coun- 
try. It is very hard for the son of a humble family to ad- 
vance and get a good education in Peru. I was deter- 
mined to come to the United States. I read every book and 
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magazine and pamphlet I could find about the United 


States, and everything I read convinced me I was right. 


But I didn’t have money, not even enough to pay my 
passage.” 


_ Luis decided the only way for him to come to the United 


States was to join the merchant marine and work his way 
to New York. 

_ “So I joined as soon as I finished high school,” he said. 
Luis did a lot of sailing during his years in the merchant 


_/ marine, but it was all to other South American ports. 


“For ten years I was in the merchant marine, but we 


__ mever came near the United States. I was about to give up, 
\ leave the merchant marine, go back to Lima, and resign 


myself. Only this time it would be worse. For it would be 
poverty without a dream. Then, when I had given up hope, 
I went to sea for the last time, and learned that the ship I 
was sailing on was headed for New York. 

“T just couldn’t believe it. When I stood on the deck of 
that ship and saw the New York skyline at last, I thought 
I must still be dreaming. Then I put my foot on the 
ground. The United States! You can’t understand. You 
were born here. Maybe it doesn’t mean so much to you.” 

Luis was determined not to sail out of New York harbor. 

“I didn’t want to wait ten more years,” Luis said, “I 
got myself a room, and then I decided I should have a 
church. I began to look for one.” 

Since Luis knéw almost no English, and had no friends 
to advise him, he began his search for a church by walk- 
ing around the streets of New York and going inside those 
he found attractive. 

One day, as he walked the streets looking for a church, 
Luis stopped at the Church of the Incarnation on Madison 
Avenue. 

“T went in, and I liked the church. It was old and sim- 
ple, and very beautiful. There was a man inside, sweeping 
the floors and dusting the pews. I told him about looking 
for a church. ‘This is a nice church, friendly people, a 
good rector, why don’t you come here?’ he asked me. So 
I went, and I have been every Sunday ever since.” 

After Luis, baptized a Roman Catholic, had been go- 
ing to the Church of the Incarnation a few weeks, he 
began to feel like an Episcopalian. “I soon began to love 
this church. I wanted to do something for the church 
where I felt so happy. But what could I do? I was poor. 
I couldn’t speak much English. I didn’t see how to help. 

“So imagine my happiness when, one day, the head 
usher asked if I would like to be an usher. I’ll never for- 
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get the first day I ushered. I was so proud. At last there 
was something I could do for the church.” 

After Luis had been an usher several months, he went to 
Dr. Bell, the rector, and explained that he wanted to be 
confirmed. 

“I started going to confirmation classes right after 
Christmas, and just before Easter I was confirmed. That 
was the most wonderful day of my life. | was more ex- 
cited than if I were going to be married. I invited my 
boss, Mr. Norman Freeman. Mr. Freeman is Jewish, but 
I told him if he didn’t come I was going to quit. He said 
that wouldn’t be necessary, he would be delighted to come... 
He did, and Mrs. Freeman came too.” 

So, in the presence of his Catholic and Jewish friends, 
and somewhat to the astonishment of the parishioners of 
the Church of the Incarnation—who had not known the 
faithful churchgoer and usher was not an Episcopalian— 
Luis Flores was confirmed. 

Luis said. “I 


didn’t have any party after the confirmation the way we 


“You cannot imagine my happiness,” 


do in Lima. | didn’t need one. It was so good to feel that 
I belong. I expect to be a member of the Church of the 
Incarnation the rest of my life, and | think I must be the 
happiest Episcopalian in the Church.” 

Luis’ joy in his new church was so evident that his 
friends began asking what had happened to him. 

“T would tell them,” he said. 

“Angela Rodriguez, a friend of my family, had three 
little boys. One Sunday Angela and her sons came to the 
church with me. Angela liked it and said the boys could 
come back.” 

About this time Dr. Bell told Luis he needed some boys 
to serve as acolytes, so Juan, who’s ten years old, decided 
to try it. 

“He thought it was magnificent. Thrilling,” Luis said. 
“So he brought his older brother, Cesar, and he became an 
acolyte, too. Then they brought their little brother to 
church.” 

Luis wrote his mother in Lima often, giving glowing 
descriptions of his life in New York and his new church. 
So she didn’t object at all when her son, Eduardo, decided 
to join Luis. 

“Tt was no trouble to convince him,” Luis says. “I just 
brought him to church, and he liked it so much he wanted 
to keep on coming. So he will be an Episcopalian. I have 
some other friends, Yugoslavs, who come with me some- 
times. They like it too.” 4 
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Sterling Silver Cruet 


One-Half Pint, 614”, each......S 70 
One Pint, 814”, each 


This cruet designed by me incorporates 
grace of form with fine craftsmanship. 
The functional design makes for ease 
in cleaning—the hinged cover is en- 
riched with a beautiful celtic cross of 
sturdy construction. Suitably engraved 
it becomes a lasting, useful memorial. 
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Church Craftsman 


40 West 57 Street NEW YORK 22 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


FOUR WEEK 
TOUR OF SOUTH 
AMERICA 


TWO WEEK 
TOUR OF U.S. 


If you have just two weeks vacation—take the 
WHEATON Tour of scenic America, Grand 
Canyon, California, Yosemite, Canadian 
Rockies—and much more. 

If you have four weeks, then take the South 
American tour to Rio, Buenos Aires, Monte- 
video, San Diego, Lima, Quito—see Station 
HCJB, and many other outstanding cities of 
South America. 

On both trips, experienced tour leaders, fine 
Christian fellowship, world-famous sites and 
scenery. Write today for FREE BULLETIN. Spe- 
cify which tour. 


Address: Dr. Joseph P. Free 


WHEATON TOURS 


BOX 468, Dept. F4] WHEATON, ILLINOIS 
ALSO TOURS OF EUROPE AND HOLY LAND 
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‘(EEE FACING THE CHALLENGE—To carry forward the ever- 


growing work of the Church in the anxiety-filled year of 1961, the Na- 


tional Council of the Episcopal Church has adopted a current program 


which is expected to cost $9,609,819. Based on income from dioceses 
and missionary districts, as well as from the United Thank Offering and 
trust funds, the annual program represents an increase of $670.820 over 
last year’s. The largest portion, approximately $3.574.174, will go to 
overseas missionary districts where millions of people look to U.S. Epis- 
copalians for food, shelter, medical care. and education. The second 
largest, $2.225,.350, will go to the Home Department. which adminis- 
ters work in domestic missionary districts. Other allocations were made 
in such areas as Christian Education, $502.446: World Relief and Inter- 
church Aid, $373.522: Christian Social Relations. $227.650; and Re- 
search and Fie!d Study, $91,693. The total National Council program 
for 1961 will also serve four Church-related colleges in the South, the 
training of ministers for the deaf, and educational films. 


MN NATIONAL COUNCIL ATTACKS BIAS—Recording its 


feelings in unmistakable terms, the National Council of the Episcopal 
Church passed a resolution at its annual meeting in Greenwich, Conn., 
declaring it “sinful” to set people of different races apart through re- 
strictive clauses and political pressure in housing. The Council urged 
President John F. Kennedy to issue an executive order making housing 
in the U.S. equally available to all Americans regardless of race, color, 
or creed. The Church leaders unanimously adopted five “guiding prin- 
ciples” to clarify the Church’s position on race. Following the first 
which called prejudice sinful, the other principles stated: 

®» That fellowship of man of all races in the Episcopal Church is 
valid and secure; 

» That high standards must be maintained for all persons in every 
area of the Church’s work, as to buildings, equipment, maintenance, 
personnel, and general policy: 

P That free access to all institutions is 
our work”; 

P That, besides ensuring full participation in worship everywhere 
to members of all races, the Church “should also stand for fair and full 
access to education, housing, social and health services. and for full 
equal employment opportunities, without compromise, self-conscious- 
ness, or apology.” 


“our ultimate goal for all 


(MG SCHOOL BATTLE LOOMS—President John F. Kennedy 


is under sharp attack from leaders of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the U.S. The issue: an administration bill now in Congress for $2.298,- 
000.000 in federal grants for elementary and secondary schools which 
does not include sectarian or private schools. At a recent meeting in 
Washington, D.C., all five of the U.S. cardinals. along with ten arch- 
bishops and bishops. drafted a “Roman Catholic Position” on the 
school-aid dispute calling for a vigorous fight against President 
Kennedy. The hierarchy was sitting as the administrative board of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, which normally meets during 
Easter Week. The meeting had been moved up in order to give the 
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bishops time to plan their attack before the measure had gotten too far 
along in the halls of Congress. At the end of the meeting a four-point 
statement outlining their opposition had been agreed upon. It was 
perhaps summed up by a statement from Francis Cardinal Spellman of 
New York: “It is unthinkable that any American child be denied the 
federal funds allotted to other children which are necessary for his 
mental development because his parents choose for him a God-centered 
education.” Protestant reaction was immediate. Dr. C. Stanley Lowell, 
associate director of Protestants and Other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, called the hierarchy’s statement a 
“declaration of war on President Kennedy and a blatant threat to the 
Congress.”” Comment came just as quickly from the White House. Dur- 
ing his news conference the same day as the hierarchy’s statement, 
President Kennedy said, “There isn’t any room for debate on that 
subject. It is prohibited by the Constitution and the Supreme Court 
has made that very clear. Therefore, there would be no possibility of 
our recommending it.” 


DE SNIGHT FIRE— 


Flames soaring in the foggy sky in the 
early morning marked the end of sev- 
enty-year-old Christ Episcopal Church 
in Alameda, California. The fire started 
in the sacristy next to the altar. It was 
first noticed by a passer-by who turned 
in the alarm, and then notified the rec- 
tor, the Rev. Wilfred Hodgkin. He and 
the church’s curate, the Rev. John 
Schively, responded immediately, but 
were unable to do anything to hold off 
the spread of the flames. Plans are al- 
ready under way by the rector, wardens, 
and vestry for the rebuilding of the 
church on the same site. 


MEE SOUP, SOAP, AND RELIGION—Christianity must com- 
pete with high-pressure advertising on radio and television if it is to 
reach the minds of modern men, said Sen. Vance Hartke of Indiana 
at the annual convention of National Religious Broadcasters in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last month. “Americans today are bombarded with master- 
pieces of psychology, drama, and craftsmanship, just in the interest of 
selling a can of soup or a bar of soap. A forty-voice chorus sings the 
slogan while steam rises slowly and tantalizingly from the plate a master 
chef has prepared. It gets the message across—to sell a can of soup.” 

He pointed out that the cost of one minute of such a program is usually 
greater than the year’s budget for many religious program directors. 
The senator suggested that church leaders sponsor more programs that 
stimulate the intellect, and that they develop their techniques along with 
their competition. “When Christ taught,” the senator remarked, “didn’t 
He use the technique of His day to perfection?” 


continued on next page 


Now 
Dad and 
| can 
ride 
upstairs 
together 


“We put the !nclin-ator in our house because 
the doctor told us that my father should be saved 
the strain of climbing stairs. But | soon found out 
that it was just as big a help for me. 

“Now it carries Dad, the baby and me up and 
down safely a dozen times a day. Often it takes 
up a load of bags and parcels or a basket of 
laundry. It is just as important to us as our modern 
heating system, air conditioner and deep freeze 
cabinet. | just wouldn’t be without it.” 


You, too, should have an Inclin-ator in your 
home. Or perhaps an Elevette, the vertical lift 
which carries three passengers or a wheel chair 
and two passengers up two or more floors. 
Both are safe for all ages and operate on 
house current. 


Send for FREE folder, “Stop Climbing Stairs.” 


INCLINATOR COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2308 Paxton Bivd., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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@ School ® Office 
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Custom, handmade by Duncan Niles Terry Studio 
Rosemont, (Montg. County) Pa. 
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Cana Christian “succeed” 
in today’s world? 


The Crisis 


Secularism 


By ALBERT T. 
MOLLEGEN 


Pee ntian reading for every minister and 
thoughtful layman is this long-awaited 
first book by the outstanding theologian 
who has been called ‘“‘the American 
Tillich.” Probing to the very heart of the 
dilemma that faces millions of Christians 
today, Dr. Mollegen defines and analyzes 
the basic conflict between the Christian 
faith and secular interests. He demon- 
strates that, in our present society, the 
importance of religion in personal and 
community living is greater than ever 
before. Is there really a confict between 
religion and modern science? In his pro- 
vocative answer, the author re-examines 
the miracles of the New Testament in light 
of present-day psychological and scientific 
knowledge. $3.50 at all bookstores, 


ts MAIL ORDERS TO 

’% THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 

*f \ SUBSIDIARY OF HOWARD W. SAMS & CO., INC. 
1720 EAST 38th ST. e INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


When they graduate from 
Seminary give.... 


Interpreter’s Bible 


In casy-to-read, beautifully organ- 
ized pages, 146 of the ablest schol- 
ars, preachers, and teachers of the 
English-speaking Protestant world 
share with you their intellectual 
talents and spiritual resources, and 
provide you with practical help for 
work or study. Here you will find 
the enriching introductions to each 
of the books of the Bible, general 
articles on each Testament and on 
the Bible as a whole, and com- 
prehensive exegesis and exposition. 
Each volume of your choice $8.75; 
the set, $89.50 


Order from your bookstore 


eAbingedon Press 
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Edwin Burton Thayer Gray Temple 


Cs )SCHANGES IN THE EPISCOPATE—Three new bishops 


have been added to the Episcopate of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and three bishops have been elevated to new positions since late last 
year. Of the six, four have been elected diocesan bishops, one a coad- 
jutor, and one a suffragan. In chronological order of consecration or 
election, here are the bishops and their new areas of service. 

@ Tue Rr. Rev. Jos—epH GILLESPIE ARMSTRONG was elected coadju- 
tor of Pennsylvania on November 7, 1960. Serving before as suffragan 
of the diocese, he was consecrated a bishop in 1949, Before entering the 
episcopate, he served as rector of St. Mary’s Church, Ardmore, Pennsyl- 
vania, and before that as rector of Christ Church, Georgetown, Wash- 
ington, D.C., and Severn Parish, Waterbury, Maryland. Bishop Arm- 
strong served in both the U.S. Army and the Marine Corps before enter- 
ing General Theological Seminary. He was born in 1901. 

@ Tue Rr. Rev. Epwin Burton THAYER was consecrated a bishop 
on November 30, 1960, to serve as suffragan of Colorado. A graduate 
of Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Bishop Thayer served as 
vicar of St. Ann’s at Woodstock, Illinois, and St. Mary’s at Crystal Lake, 
Illinois, and rector of Christ Church in Burlington, Iowa. After service 
as a U.S. Army chaplain he was rector of St. Luke’s, Fort Collins, 
Colorado, and rector of the Church of the Ascension in Denver, 
Colorado. He was born in 1905. 

@ Tue Rr. Rev. Gray TEMPLE was consecrated on January 11, 
1961, as the eleventh bishop of South Carolina. Born in 1913 in Lewis- 
ton, Maine, he is the son of a clergyman. After graduating from Virginia 
Theological Seminary he served as rector of Truro Church, Fairfax, 
Virginia; St. John’s at Battleboro, North Carolina; Church of the Good 
Shepherd at Rocky Mount, North Carolina; St. Peter’s at Charlotte, 
North Carolina; and Trinity Church in Columbia, South Carolina. 

@ Tue Rr. Rev. Ropert F. Gipson, Jr. succeeded the Rt. Rev. 
Frederick D. Goodwin of Virginia on January 25, 1961. Serving until 
then as coadjutor, and before that as suffragan of the diocese, Bishop 
Gibson was consecrated in 1949. He was born in Williamsport, Pennsy]l- 
vania, in 1906, and was in business before entering the Episcopal min- 
istry. For six years after his graduation from the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, he remained as an associate professor of Church history. In 
1946, he went to Mexico as a missionary. 

@ Tue Rr. Rev. Harvey Dean BUTTERFIELD was consecrated on 
February 8, 1961, as the sixth bishop of Vermont. Born in North Troy, 
Vermont, in 1908, Bishop Butterfield is a graduate of General Theologi- 
cal Seminary. He has served as rector of Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Rosemont, Pennsylvania; St. Luke’s, Germantown, Pennsylvania; 
Trinity Church, Rutland, Vermont; and St. Paul’s, Burlington, Vermont. 

@ Tue Rr. Rey. ALLEN W. Brown was enthroned as fifth bishop 
of Albany on February 22, 1961. He was consecrated a bishop in 1959 
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Robert F. Gibson, Jr. 


Harvey Dean Butterfield Allen W. Brown 


and served as suffragan before his recent elevation. He was dean of All 
Saint’s Cathedral in Albany for the six years prior to his election to 
the episcopate. Born in La Fargeville, New York, in 1908, he attended 
Philadelphia Divinity School. He has been the rector of St. John’s 
Church, Richfield Springs, New York; St. Mark’s, Malone, New York; 
and Christ Church in Hudson, New York. 


EEE ORE THAN MISSILES—A spiritual sense of purpose is 


more important than all the new weapons in the nation’s arsenals, Gen. 
George H. Decker, U.S. Army Chief of Staff, told the annual Army 
Chaplains Conference. The general, in private life an active Episcopal 
layman, urged the chaplains to create a new awareness among service- 
men of their national heritage. He repeated President Theodore 
Roosevelt’s warning: “If we seek swollen, slothful ease, if we shrink 
from hard contests . . . then the bolder and stronger peoples will pass us 
by and win for themselves the domination of the world.” 


SR COLLECTION PLATES ’60—Members of the Protestant 


Episcopal Church in the U.S.A. gave $7,854,042 to the national and 
worldwide work of the Church last year. This was $70,085 more than 
we had pledged, but $197,425 less than the sum projected by the thirty- 
two members of the Church’s National Council as necessary to carry 
out our worldwide Christian responsibilities. @ The six highest con- 


tributions came from the large urban dioceses of New York, $494,117;. 


Pennsylvania, $386,289; Massachusetts, $348,155; Connecticut, $304,- 
174; Michigan, $265,716; and Los Angeles, $261,416. Although New 
York led all others in funds raised, it fell below its estimated share of 
$623,028. Nine other jurisdictions fell below their estimated shares. 
They were Vermont, Western Massachusetts, Albany, Long Island, 
Cuba, Western New York, Lexington, Montana, and Honolulu. Three 
dioceses pledged less than their share but by the end of the year had 
restored their gifts to the original sum estimated as their part of the 
Church’s needs. These dioceses were Connecticut, $304,174; Pennsyl- 
vania, $386,289; and Pittsburgh, $114,676. @ Twenty of the 
Church’s dioceses and missionary districts gave more than their share. 
They were Massachusetts, New Jersey, Panama Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Delaware, Erie, Harrisburg, Virginia, Alabama, Tennessee, 
Eau Claire, Fond du Lac, Milwaukee, Ohio, Southern Ohio, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Western Kansas, Texas, and the American Con- 
vocation in Europe. Ghiet among these were Southern Ohio, which gave 
$55,601 over its share of $135, 694: and Ohio, which gave 837, 549 over 
its share of $198,451. All others met their commitments exactly. 
continued on next page 
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Renewal in Europe” 


“Liturgical 


A Seminar for Episcopalians, 
visiting Roman, Anglican, and 
Lutheran centers in Scotland, 
England, France, and Belgium. 
Departing: 

june 8—30 days 


Conducted By 
The Rev. Samuel J. Wylie 
Church of the Advent 


Boston 


Write for Brochure 


Colonial Travel 
Service, Inc. 


105 SUMMER STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


A LASTING 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 


Significant symbols on 
the front. Room for date 
to be engraved on back. 
aan plate 

Sterling Silve $1.50 
(plus 10% patra Excise Tax) 
Church & Religious Supply House, Inc. 


43 West Huron Street Buffalo 2, N.Y. 
Phone: TL 3-4620 
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WHAT DOES THE BIBLE REALLY SAY? 


Announcement of the publication of The New English Bible, 
capping a long list of new translations issued in recent years, is a 
reminder of the vast importance of Christian scholarship in its 
continuing search for the truth of the Bible. 


The seminaries of the Church are the centers where the interests 
and abilities of young men are nourished toward an even deeper 
understanding of Christian origins. 


DIRECTORY 


Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, Connecticut; Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio; Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 
Berkeley, California; Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Episcopal Theological Seminary of the Southwest, Austin, Texas; 
The General Theological Seminary, New York City; Nashoiah House, Nashotah, 
Wisconsin; School of Theology of the University of the South, Sewannee, Ten- 
nessee; Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston, Illinois; Virginia The- 
ological Seminary, Alexandria, Virginia. z 


NOW — a wonderful way to say 


“WELCOME!” to your visitors 


aN Z A simple, inexpensive, but effective 
way to say, “Welcome, Friend!’" 
“Visitor Crosses’ have greeted over 
two-thirds of a million Christians on 
three continents. Churchmen 

have found many other uses 

for the Crosses. too — 
Sunday School prizes, 
identifying members on 
church drives, and 
many others. 
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VISITORS and NEWCOMERS 


TAKE, WEAR and KEEP A CROSS 
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ACTUAL 
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Order Now! 
VISITOR CROSSES 
888 So. State Street Salt Lake City 1, Utah 
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Eee FOR CONTRO! 
OF BIRTHS—tThe National Counc’ 
of Churches overwhelmingly approve 
the use of artificial birth contr¢ 
methods for responsible family plar 
ning at a recent meeting of its Ger 
eral Board in Syracuse, N.Y. Markin 
the first time a collective Protestan 
stand has been taken on this contre 
versial issue, the statement declared 
“Legislation or institutional practice 
which impair the exercise of more 
and professional responsibilities b 
family-serving professions should b 
opposed.” The document pointed ou 
that “most of the Protestant churche 
hold contraception and periodic con 
tinence to be morally right when th 
motives are right.” They believe tha 
couples are free to use the gifts o 
science for conscientious family limite 
tion, provided the means are mutuall 
acceptable, noninjurious to health, an 
appropriate to the degree of effective 
ness required.” The general Protestan 
conviction, it said, is that motives 
rather than method, form the primar 
issues, provided that the methods ar 
limited to the prevention of conception 
Of the thirty-three church bodies wit 
more than 39 million members tha 
make up the National Council o 
Churches, a number have already de 
clared themselves in favor of birth con 
trol. The Episcopal Church is one o 


these. An example of the Episcopa 
position may be found in the Church’ 
canon about Holy Matrimony, wher 
the reasons for marriage are stated a 
being “for the purpose of mutual fel 
lowship, encouragement and under 
standing, for the procreation (if it may 
be) of children, and their physical anc 
spiritual nurture, for the safeguardin; 
and benefit of society.” 


ue «=6SPECIAL DELIV 
ERY—The first letter “posted” at th 
new North Canaan, Conn., post office 
was addressed to God. At the dedica 
tion ceremony, the Rev. Francis A 
Hale of St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Church gave the invocation in the forn 
of a letter: “Dear God, We, your de 
voted children in Canaan lands of you 
vineyard, would send up this letter o: 
prayer as the first letter from ow 
stately new post office. You are evel 
and always in loving unending com 
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munication with us. And we pray that, 
passing through this beautiful build- 
ing, our communications with our fel- 
low men will bear something of that 
same love that unites you with us. Very 
truly yours, The people of North 


Canaan. Amen.” 


EEE THE EIGHTH 
CRUSADE?—In the _ eleventh, 
twelfth, and thirteenth centuries it was 
not unusual for young men to leave 
their homes and fight in a foreign land 
under the banner of Christ. Seven cru- 
sades were fought in medieval times. 
There are signs that Christians are 
forming for what might be called the 
eighth crusade, again in foreign lands; 
still under the banner of Christ, but 
this time without bloodshed. © In 
the United States, the Kennedy admin- 
istration has set up a “peace corps” 
that will send young Americans to 
underdeveloped lands, another instance 
wherein federal authorities have fol- 
lowed the trail blazed decades ago by 
dedicated Christians. ® In West Ger- 
many, the Working Fellowship of 
Evangelical Churches has organized a 
“Bread for the World” campaign and 
has offered to recruit, train, and send 
out lay fraternal workers to serve 
young Christian churches in Asia and 
Africa. In a letter to Asian and African 
church leaders, the Fellowship ex- 
plained that “many young Christians 
. . . have been asking us whether they 
might not serve in your church. These 
young people are not missionaries in 
the usual sense of the word; they are 
experts in diverse occupations: tech- 
nicians, physicians, farmers, teach- 
ers, university instructors, craftsmen, 
and businessmen.” @ The American 
Friends Service Committee, a Quaker 
organization, announced new program 
for young people to acquire on-the-job 
training in service work abroad. Called 
the Voluntary International Service As- 
signment, the program aims to attract 
recent college graduates or persons 
with equivalent background. Two such 
groups are already in training. One is 
headed for Tanganyika to improve 
agricultural conditions, and the other 
is bound for southern India to work 
and teach. @ In Brazil’s raw new 
capital, Brasilia, ground will soon be 
broken for an institute to train Protes- 

continued on next page 
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Just Published 


THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE 
NEW TESTAMENT 


This authoritative translation of the New 
Testament into living, modern English has long 
been awaited by the English-speaking world. 
It is a completely new translation—the con- 
summation of thirteen years of devoted scholar- 
ship. In the modern history of the Bible it is a 
momentous event. 
This New Testament is the first part of what 
is to be the New English Bible. It is not a 
revision of previous English versions, but a 
translation of the whole Bible from the original 
languages into the English we use today. It 
was inspired by the urgent and common need 
felt among ..the churches for a Bible not ob- 
secured by an archaic language but enlivened by 
a clear and contemporary vocabulary. The 
leading Protestant churches in the British Isles 
joined in the enterprise, and outstanding Bib- 
‘eal and literary scholars were accordingly invited to carry out the task of 
translation. 

It was a formidable task. The translators, under the direction of the 
eminent Biblical scholar, Dr. C. H. Dodd, set themselves to give a rendering 
of the original Greek texts which would be at once faithful, meaningful, and 
clear. The aim of these men was to grasp and convey the spirit of the orig- 
inal.. They went back to the best Greek texts; they weighed the findings of 
modern textual critics, and they made full use ‘of recent linguistic researches. 
They sought then to render into living English the full meaning of the Greek. 

The translation is not the expression of any denominational or doctrinal 
leaning; it aims to be in style neither traditional nor modernistic. It is of- 
fered simply as the Bible to all those who will use it in reading, teaching, 
or worship. $4.95 


THE ENGLISH BIBLE 


A History of Translations 
By F. F. Bruce 
The history brings together a wealth of facts and information which have 
previously been available only in separate, specialized studies. Writing with 
vigor and authority, the author has made an important contribution to the 
history of the Bible and its place in the life of the Eng- 
lish-speaking people. $3.75 


THE NEW ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT 
An Introduction 
By C. S. Mann 
Note: Available in June 


This introduction to the New English New Testa- 
ment is being published simultaneously in England and 
America (Morehouse-Barlow Co.). The author, Dr. 
Christopher Stephen Mann is a noted Old Testament 
scholar and a member of the British Society for Old 
Testament study. 


Dr. Mann’s book is much more than an account of the problems of transla- 
tion. It is also a full analysis of those concepts in the New Testament (with 
some of their roots in the Old) which lie at the foundation of theology and 
of the Christian faith itself. 


“Few of us will agree on the kind of things which we might like to see in 
a new translation, and it is beyond all human hope that the translation which 
we now have in our hands will meet with universal applause. But there is 
good hope that it will be intelligible in a way in which 1611 and 1884 can 
now never hope to be. We need to have a New Testament in our own idiom, 
however short-lived that may in the end prove to be. We need it for preach- 
ing and teaching. It may confidently be said that such we now have in The 
New English New Testament.” $3.00 


Postage Paid On Cash Orders 
MOREHOUSE-BARLOW CO. 


14 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


29 East Madison St. 261 Golden Gate Ave. 
Chicago 2, Ill. San Francisco 2, Calif. 
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Books for a fuller 
Christian life from 
WESTMINSTER 
PRESS 


ROMANS FOR THE LAYMAN 


By BurTON H. THROCKMORTON, Jr. A brilliant clarification of one of 
the most difficult books in the Bible. Dr. Throckmorton defines Paul’s 
terms of reference and his theological subtleties, and shows the bearing 
of Paul’s words on the problems of the Christian church today. 

Paper binding. $1.25 


AT THE FOOT OF THE MOUNTAIN 


Stories from the Book of Exodus 


By Dororny M. Stusser. In this spirited interpretation of the deliver- 
ance of Israel out of Egypt, the author brings to the narratives from 
Exodus and Numbers a deep insight, writing verve, and a stinging 
application to the modern scene. $3.00 


PARENTS AND RELIGION: 


A Preface to Christian Education 
By J. GORDON CHAMBERLIN. A useful, suggestive guide for parents of 
all Christian denominations in giving their children a sound, thorough 
and lasting religious education. $2.50 


PRAYERS FOR CHURCH WORKERS 


Edited by KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. 253 prayers for all occasions, 
conveniently arranged in categories. These fine prayers will be of 
invaluable aid to lay church workers and ministers, and are also ideal 
for personal devotions. $2.00 


5 
Now at your bookstore 5 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS, 
Philadelphia 7 


HAND MADE CROSSES 


Sterling Silver or 14K Gold 
9 Styles Available— 
Write For Free Folder 

<@ Ilustrated Actual Size 
with 18” chain 

Silver #120 14K Gold #240 

$6.75 $28.95 


MORE SUNDAY SCHOOL ROOM 


without expanding! 
Camden Artcraft's ROOM = 


DIVISION DRAPES are the most 
practical solution for Sunday School 
expansion at lowest possible cost. 


Sound Absorbing Wide choice of fabrics 
Easy to Install e Durable, attractive 
Write for Estimate and Samples= 


Special Designs Cut 
To Order 


Benjamin S. Skinner 
11041/, Broadway 


Columbus, Ga. 


ARTCRAFT CO. 
180 N. Wacker Drive ¢ Chicago 6, Ill. 


ies ces 


: VACATION AT M!IRAMAR? CH re) 1 R Newest colorfast fabrics 
} ; : 
WHY NOT available. Write for 
Join the Experiment in ROBES Catalog A37. 


Christian Living 
July 29—tLabor Day 
Write for details 


Episcopal Church Center 
Bellevue Avenue, Newport, R. 


E. R. MOORE co. 


268 Norman Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St., Chicago 13, III. 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
1605 Boylston Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 
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tant laymen from all parts of South 
America, Built with funds provided by 
the women of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. (Southern) and the United Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A., the school 
will provide social, economic, and re- 
ligious education. @ In Wooster, 
Ohio, a Roman Catholic family have 
given up a comfortable home, financial 
security, and familiar surroundings to 
go to New Guinea where, without pay, 
they will teach and oversee the con- 
struction of a convent, church, school, 
and sawmill. William O’Loughlin, his 
wife Ruth, and their three sons are not 
worried. As he said, “Certainly there 
are times in a life when one kind of 
action is more opportune, and we just 
felt that now was the time for us to 
do something for God.” 


CORR MR. SECRETARY 
—A key post in the administrative 
work of the Episcopal Church will 
change hands on June 1. The Rev. 
Canon Charles M. Guilbert (see photo- 
eraph), currently serving in the Dio- 
cese of California, will succeed the 
Rev. Canon C. Rankin Barnes as sec- 
retary of the Church’s National Coun- 
cil. Elected by the Council upon the 
nomination of the Presiding Bishop, 
Canon Guilbert will move to New York 
from Berkeley where he is now rector 
of St. Clement’s and an honorary canon 
of Grace Cathedral in San Francisco. 
He is now completing a three-year term 
as Eighth Province representative on 
the National Council, during which 


Canon Charles M. Guilbert. 
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time he was chairman of the Council’s Yy U Al G S U N | 
General Division of Laymen’s Work a “ 
and a member of the Department of 1A ; 
Promotion. A lifelong Weiierner Can- S 0 R C E R E R S AP P R E N Tl C E ; « 
on Guilbert served various churches in ) 
Oregon before going to California in 
1949, The retirement of Canon Barnes 
will remove a familiar and much loved 


personality from official Church life. 


\ He has served the Council for fourteen et : : 
years. His resignation also applies to Yung Suni is a blind Korean girl 


the House of Deputies of the Church’s | Whose mother died when she was 
General Convention, where he served | only seven. Since blind children 
as secretary. He will be succeeded in| are not only considered a “drain” 
that post by the Rev. Canon Samuel N.| on a family’s meagre food supply, 
Baxter, Jr., who has been first assistant but are also thought to have “sec- 
secretary since 1955. Canon Baxter has bernie hep fathan took herto-a 
; been rector of the Church of the Good TS BOA aa ans ; : 

Shepherd at Austin, Texas, since 1954, | SOPCeTer: He sold Yung Suni to this 
magician for 12,000 Hwan, ($11.00 
U.S8.), to use her in fortune-telling. 
MISSIONARY DE- She was so badly abused she ran 
PARTURES—After furloughs in the | away and was found stumbling 
United States, the Eoin, mission- | blindly in a Chongju street. A kind- 
aries have left for their duties abroad: ly person took her by the hand and 
i The Rt. Rev. David E. Richards, brought her to a CCF Home a few 


{ S.T.D.., Bishop of the Missionary Dis- months ago and asked for help for 
trict of Central America, returning to 


X 7 if 

hie’ paren ase. Costa Rica. the youngster. We crowded her in 

/ Mr (and) Mis Edward J. Englerth |\ ue ae - she vob : a9 Christian Children’s Fai ae 

i . Des é ET fads A sor to he er be proper clo e rated im WU WS ajjiltated or- 
with their youn: daughter, returning ‘ P Bee y phanage schools in 42 countries, 1s the 
to their work at Cuttington College in fed and taught. largest Protestant orphanage organiza- 


Siracésoubibern Indeed there are thousands of eee iy atte esti over sy 
; ria. Mist children serves million meals a 
Mrs. Sara L. Merry, joining the Cut-| Yung Sunis in Korea and 42 other year. It is registered with the Adzvisory 


A ‘ Secs countries where CCF assists little Committee on Voluntary Aid of the In- 
hngton College staff in Liberia after : ternational Cooperation Administration 
having spent her first term in the field | friendless youngsters who are the of the United States Government. It is 


at the House of Bethany in Roberts- innocent victims of blindness, hun- edd ge efficient, economical and 
. Cc . 
port, Liberia. ger, disease and neglect. Each one CounrrRikgs: 


John H. Gay, Ph.D., with Mrs. Gay of them needs a friend who will Africa, Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Bor- 


2 ‘ : Brazi S ; 
| and their young son and daughter, is | extend a hand of kindness and help. Chiie, Bee Eee ee Covlons 
| returning to Cuttington College, where | Like Yung Suni, who is a. sweet Sees ose aah aes ed 
; F A ran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, Japan, 

Dr. Gay is a member of the faculty. | and affectionate child, they Een DeMtardan\ Kavea, i anlaid: Lebene 

The Rev. T. Hall Patrick has flown “adopted.” The cost of an “adop- Bae. sat: Mexico, Okinawa, 

: z wre ae ° . akistan, Philippines, Portugal, Puerto 

to Mexico to begin a new missionary | tion” to the contributor is the same Rico, Spain, Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), 
assignment, after doing graduate work in all countries listed below— Thailand, Turkey, United States, Viet- 


toward his doctorate at the University | $10.00 a month. ec ahee er id Western Germany, 
of Chicago. He formerly served at the ; 


Episcopal Whealdgical Seminary | in For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


(Name Country) ) 
I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year NAME 
C first month [J]. Please send me the ADDRESS 
child’s name, story, address and pic- CITY 
ture. I understand that I can corres- 
pond with the child. Also, that there STATE. 
is no obligation to continue the adop- Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
tion. are deductible from income tax. 


Haiti. CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 
; Under a unique arrangement re- Richmond 4, Virginia 
; ported in THE EpiscopaLian, Novem- I wish to “adopt” a boy ( girl ( for I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
‘i ber 1960, plans have been completed one year in___________________ help by giving $ 


: Please send me further icfoeriaeen 
4 for the exchange of parishes for a year, — 


starting late next October, between the 
Rev. David R. Covell, Jr.,,; of St. 
Thomas’ Church at Trenton, Mich., 
and the Rev. B. H. Peter Hawkins of 
St. Thomas the Apostle Church, Boston 
Road, London. 
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FILMS FOR 


FAMILIES 


or 3 ¢ 


Young Michael O’ Malley, played by Philip Needs, waits for God to strike him dead as 


he attends services at a synagogue with a little Jewish girl, his “blood brother.” 


\ 


. HARD THING for adults to remem- 


ber is that they should strive al- 
ways to retain childlike qualities of 
character and perception, while resist- 
ing every temptation to be childish. 
Hand in Hand, a tender, firmly re- 
alistic movie about two children. is 
intensely childlike and very seldom 


childish. It is a film 


highly recommended for the whole 


which can be 


family—but there must first be family 
preparation for it. 

You see. this film concerns religious 
prejudice. It also concerns the love of 
God. 

Rachel (played by Loretta Parry) 
is a young Jewish girl whose closest 
friend, Michael (portrayed by Philip 
Needs), is a young boy who is Roman 
Catholic. The discovery of prejudice, 
like a black nightmare suddenly hold- 
ing sleep in its grip, shakes and nearly 
overwhelms their friendship. 


The scene where young Michael 


Of Mice and Children 


angrily Rachel of having 
killed Christ cannot easily be forgotten. 


She insists that she has not done so: 


accuses 


indeed, she says that she does not even 
know Him. 

The two youngsters decide to prove 
whether God is going to punish them 
if they continue to be friends after 
discovering their religious difference. 
Each agrees to attend divine worship 
with the other in an effort to ascertain 
God’s attitude toward them. 

At the synagogue, Michael is terri- 
fied as the Jewish service unfolds. He 
is granted peace only when a rabbi 
kindly and thoughtfully hands him a 
prayer book containing a line from a 
psalm telling man not to fear, for God 
is merciful and living. The camera’s 
revealing of the synagogue service. as 
it appears to a frightened young boy 
who does not understand, is terrifying 
and compassionate. 

When Rachel accompanies young 


by Malcolm Boyd 


Michael the next day to Mass, the 
music of the service, combined with the 
ceremonial before the altar and the 
sound of the Sanctus bells. causes her 
to become terribly frightened. But then 
she whispers to Michael that it’s all 
right: she knows that the Lady (whose 
statue is not far from where they are 
kneeling) likes her. 

There is a close scrape with tragedy 
when the youngsters go on the river 
and, caught up in their delight. capsize 
their raft just in sight of the rapids. 
But the ending is happy in a somewhat 
mysterious, pensive and satisfying way. 
Too. a rabbi (Derek Sydney) and a 
priest (John Gregson) are brought to- 
gether because of the children in a 
profound and moving realization of the 
love of God. 

One of the film’s gentlest scenes de- 
picts the two children as they give 
proper burial to a pet mouse. He is a 
Jewish mouse, says Rachel. No, asserts 
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‘mouse. Rachel dutifully cooperates with 
‘Michael as he gives the mouse a proper 
_ ‘burial’ according to his faith. Then. 
when Michael has gone. Rachael 
kneels down by the simple grave. says 
a Jewish prayer. and exclaims: “You re 
a Jewish mouse!~ 

Such a film could be savagely wrong 
by jusi the wrong balance of a few 
minor facets of it. The balance. how- 
_ ever. is good. lf the movie is occa- 
sionally contrived and the young play- 
ers stagey. the fault does not last long. 
The Helen Winston production. di- 
rected by Sidney Harmon. is not only 
charming: it has something very im- 
portant to say. Children will enjoy it, 
but parents—most especially those who 
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consciously or unconsciously educate 
their children to hold religious or racial | 
prejudices—need badly to see the film. | 

All of us too easily forget the love | 
of God. Hand in Hand is a touching ) 


and gently stern reminder. 


. 
| 
. 
: 


j ses OTHER DAy there was a notice | 
in the press that President and | 
Mrs. Kennedy had seen in Washington 
a highly praised movie from India. It 
is The World of Apu. Satyajit Ray has 
given us a trilogy of memorable films 
from his native India—Pather Pan- 
chali, Aparajito, and The World of 
Apu. 

In this last of the three. a young 
Indian student suddenly and sharply 
awakens to life when he marries. only 
to be plunged into a lasting and black 
despair when his bride dies in child- 
_ birth. She has left a son. but Apu re- 
jects him. going away and working as 

a laborer. He has destroyed the manu- 
_ seript of the book which had at one 
_ time represented the meaning of his 
_ life. Years pass and Apu returns to 

find his son. an unruly. wild boy who 
_ feels unloved and yearns in his heart > 
for his father. . 
_ A strong redemptive element enters 


_ nent. This represents healing of old 
them. of a new life. 
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ALUMINUM 


PEW KNEELERS 


Available in 6 Beautiful Colors 
Modern ... Lightweight ... Durable 


\ Ideal for new pews or replacement of heavy, old- 
fashioned wooden pew kneelers because: Nylon 
bearings assure quiet operation - . . large rubber- 
tipped legs absorb shocks and protect “floor . . - 

thick rubber pads and long-wearing Naugahyde or fabric 
covers in your choice of color provide comfort and beauty. 
The design of these patented pew kneelers makes them 
easy to use, affords easy access to pews, and eliminates 
dirt and dust pockets at kmeeler ends. 

Installed m many Episcopal churches, including the St 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles. 


Available from your pew manufacturer or write to 


HAMLIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


240 South Glendale Avenue, Glendale 5, California 
4218 North Lincoln Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 
E. F. WESTFIELD CO., 202 Eust Post Road, White Plains, N.Y. 


Ask about Hamlin Free-Standi ing, Stacking 
and Pew Cushions, too. 


Pew Kueelers 


Three Years...4.500 New Members 


Hospital, medical, surgical. and related costs constantly 
rise. Prolonged sickness and serious accident= can create 


bills of catastrophic fmancial proportion.. 


-well beyond the 


reimbursement provided by the usual basic plan of insur- 


ance protection. 


of trustees. 


When such catastrophe strikes. the burden of financial 
assistance lies heavily upon the trustees of units employing 
salaried workers...upon vestries, executive councils. boards 


Why court a major drain upon the units funds when. through Church 


Life at low budgeted cost, you can protect the unit against this contingency? 


Learn how your unit can shield itself against major hospital, medical, 


surgical expense incurred by its employees... 
Saas 


-and members of their im- 


Write for literature prepared for Sponsoring Units as well as for Clergy 


the CHURCH Sipe Gumixcnce Conf 
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The Story of a Siamese Cat 


(a fairy tale for adults) 


“lL AM SAMBO” 


(a Story of a Most Unusual Bear) 
by MAUD LINKER 
PRICE $3 each 


Katydid Publishing Co. 


73 Nassau Boulevard 
Garden City, L.I., N.Y. 
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. ANGLICAN BREVIARY 


Containing both the Night and Day 
Offices in one volume 
Printed on Warren’s Thintext paper, 
slightly tinted, in two colors, black 
and red, throughout the entire vol- 


ume. 
Available in the following bindings: 
Black or red Fabrikoid $20.00 


Black or red Fabrikoid with gold 
edges, and six ribbon markers . $25.00 


FRANK GAVIN LITURGICAL 
FOUNDATION 


Representative: Miss Maud Linker 
109 Oxford Bivd., Garden City, N.Y. 


USING BONDS 
To Build Churches 


A new book on a new subject. The 
author, Judge J. S. Bracewell, has used 
this Plan in 4,000 churches of all de- 
nominations, raising 200 million dol- 
lars. He gives a simple step-by-step 
analysis of issuing and selling Church 
Bonds. 


$1.50 paper; $2 cloth. Order from: 


California Baptist College 
8432 Magnolia Ave., Riverside, Calif. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


Contents: Based on the Prayer Book. 
MetHop: Workbook, 33 lessons, handwork. 
Nine courses. 
Oxsjective: To teach understanding and prac- 
tice of the Episcopal faith. 
Prices: Pupils’ work books, each ... $1.10 
Teachers’ manuals I, II, III, each .50 
Teachers’ manuals IV to IX, each .75 


No samples or books on approval, 
Payment with orders. 


ST. JAMES LESSONS 


P. O. Box 221, Larchmont, N. Y. 


HOLY CROSS 
PUBLICATIONS 
West Park, New York 
Overland 6-7878 


Tracts, Books, Magazine 
Price list on request. 
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Private Revolutions Are Needed 


THE LEAST that can be said about 
Eleanor Roosevelt is that she is one of 
the world’s great human beings. Her 
latest book is rarely startling, but al- 
ways rich in its philosophy of life. The 
wealth of human-interest information 
contained in You Learn by Living 
gives the reader a deeper insight into 
the events—and the personal attitudes 
—that have shaped her into the superb 
person she is. 

Much of Eleanor Roosevelt’s great- 
ness comes from her discovery or re- 
discovery of the abiding and_ valid 
platitudes. Quite simply, she respects 
and likes the human race, and _be- 
lieves that in spite of everything it has 
a built-in dignity and importance. And 
she will not yield to any easy fatalism. 

“In the long run,” she insists, “we 
shape our lives and we shape, our- 
selves.” Like Thoreau, she is passionate 
about the need to be truly alive, to meet 
life not as a chore but as an adventure. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has a quiet but excel- 
lent sense of humor, and the book con- 
tains its delightful moments of a lighter 
sort. Particularly memorable is her de- 
scription of a luncheon with President 
Coolidge, in which he proved himself 
even more taciturn than the legends 
would make him out to be. 

You Learn by Living, (211 pp. New 
York, Harper & Brothers. $3.95) re- 
veals a sturdy confidence that will 
power and determination can work 
miracles, The greatest enemy is fear, 
she asserts, and argues that it can be 
conquered only by staring it down. 
With each fear that is vanquished, 
there is new strength for meeting the 
next one. 

Like Thoreau, Mrs. Roosevelt is con- 
cerned with time and the use we make 
of it. Thoreau said, ‘Time is the stream 


The serenity and strength of 
Eleanor Roosevelt grow steadily 
more marked in her life. 


I go a-fishing in.” She says, “We have 
all the time there is.” But she has 
specific rules for utilizing time—inner 
calm, concentration, routine. It grad- 
ually becomes clear how she has been 
able to do so much in one life. Her 
personality seems all of one piece, not 
torn into warring fragments. 

She does not advocate, however, that 
one simply keep busy—there must be 
a sense of direction: “You not only 
want to know how to use your time, 
but that you have some use for it.” 

In her discussion of a mature per- 
son, Mrs. Roosevelt speaks like an 
ancient Greek. She puts self-knowledge 
first. This includes accepting one’s own 
limitations and the ability to take 
criticism. She believes that maturity 
means constant growth and adjust- 
ment. “Readjustment is a kind of 
private revolution,” she remarks epi- 
grammatically, and goes on to suggest 
that even death becomes less frighten- 
ing as one grows older: “It seems to 
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me that when people grow old, death 
gradually becomes part of the natural 
scheme of life.” 
One of man’s greatest needs is to be 
needed, Mrs. Roosevelt states, but she 


adds that if anyone feels unneeded it 


A 
4 
) 


is because he has shut his eyes to the 
desperate needs of mankind, and sur- 
rendered instead to maudlin self-pity. 

Mrs. Roosevelt—a fellow Episcopa- 
lian—admits that she is fundamentally 
an optimist. “Affirmation rather than 
negation” is her slogan. Her book does 
not plumb agonized depths. She is no 
Augustine, no Pascal, or Kierkegaard. 
Her religion seems to be the plain 
belief in a loving God, a trust in Him, 
and a sense of obligation to practice 
love in daily life and responsibilities. 
It is as though this basic faith has been 
a natural thing for her, and she has 
gradually learned through her long 
life to obey the commandment, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself.” 

The dark and tragic dimensions of 
Christianity find little expression in 
her book, but one will seldom find a 
book—or a life—more consonant with 
the conviction that God quite 
simply and literally, love. 

—Cuap WaLsH 


is, 


Scientists in a Corner 


Scrence Ponpers ReEticion, edited by Har- 
low Shapley. 

For a number of years now, groups 
of scientists, laymen, and assorted 
clergy have been assembling each sum- 
mer on one of the Isles of Shoals off 
the coast of Maine for week-long con- 
ferences on religion in a scientific age. 
These Star Island conferences have 
produced a growing body of papers on 
religion written by well-known scien- 
tists representing a variety of scientific 
disciplines. 

The eminent astronomer, Harlow 
Shapley, himself a participant in sev- 
eral of the Star Island conferences, has 
selected eighteen of these contributions 
for publication in a book entitled 
Science Ponders Religion. As the pref- 
ace states, there is no_ particular 
significance in the order of the chap- 
ters in the book. Each one is largely 
independent of all the others. The unity 
comes from the fact that each is by a 


_ scientist so that, taken together, they 
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constitute a fairly representative view 
of the way religion looks to a majority 
of practicing scientists. 

The most striking thing about the 
book (320 pp. New York, Appleton- 
Century-Crofts. $5.00) is the uniform 
failure of these essays to come out with 
anything substantial in the way of 
religious knowledge. The authors are 
sincere, and their participation in the 
Star Island conferences indicates a 
real desire to recover some access to 
religious truth, Yet the only result of 
such searching inquiry by top flight 
scientific minds is at best a vague and 
formless religiosity. 

Most Episcopalians this 
book will feel that it is a great pity that 
so much effort should have been ex- 


reading 


pended for so little achieved. A recur- 
ring theme throughout the book is the 
emphatic rejection of dogmatism as 
contrary to the spirit of science. Yet 
one author after another, apparently 
unconscious of the contradiction in- 
volved, follows such a rejection of 
dogmatism with an emphatic and un- 
conditional assertion of a new set of 
dogmas to which any religion accept- 
able to them must conform. 

These new dogmas which govern 
and imprison the thinking of the 
majority of these authors are that God 
cannot be living and personal, the 
supernatural and transcendent must be 
rejected as illusory, there is no such 
thing as resurrection and eternal life, 
and that nothing is to be believed un- 
less it can be tested and validated by 
methods comparable to those of the 
natural sciences. The Christian reader 


will recognize these assertions as the- 


primary barrier in the way of any 
meaningful communication of Chris- 
tian truth. 

There are a few exceptions to this 
general character of the book. The 
essay by Barbour is an explicit attempt 
to make Christianity accessible to the 
scientific mind, and the ones by Kemble 
and Sabine strive to escape from the 
dogmatic prison in which most of the 
others are firmly trapped. 

The real high point of the book for 
this reviewer is, however, the essay by 
Dobzhansky. Although not explicitly 
religious, it is written with a depth of 
understanding and a loftiness of vision 

continued on next page 
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THRIFTY BOOK CLUB 
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Spiritual Healing 
Healing belongs in the Church 
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Published! 
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which are the marks of true humility, 
and which lift it above the argumenta- 
tive petulance, the scientific arrogance, 
and the religious naiveté which char- 
acterize the majority of these essays. 

—WiruiaM G. PoLiarp 


Hard Look at Episcopalians 


Tue CHURCH ON THE URBAN FRONTIER by 
G. Paul Musselman. 


For seven years Mr. Musselman was 
director of a research project involving 
thirty urban-industrial Episcopal par- 
ishes. The aim of the project was to 
“forge out reproducible techniques 
whereby Christianity could be made 
more meaningful to people in our mod- 
ern urban-industrial civilization.” The 
aim of his book is to report to the 
Church some of the results and some 
of his “hunches.” The publishers call 
it “provocative” and “controversial” ; 
it certainly is. 

Concerned that there are “100 mil- 
lion unchurched Americans,” the ma- 


_ jority rapidly being compressed into 


gigantic “strip cities,” Mr. Musselman 
raises very appropriate questions, and 
suggests some answers. For example: 

Is the parish obsolete (see THE EPptis- 
coPALIAN, November 1960) for the job 
at hand? Parish architecture rejects, 
instead of attracting; parish machinery 
is outmoded and promotes preoccupa- 
tion with the in-group; parish thinking 
prevents a fluid diocesan strategy; and 
the parish vestry is the “forgotten 
man” of an institution better designed 
for rural than urban living. 


Why are clergy so ill-prepared by 


PICTURE CREDITS—Cover 
ated Press. Pp. 2-4, J. 

Richmond. P. 6, Jerome J. Samuels. P. 10, 
Keystone Press Agency, London. P. 12, Rob- 
16-19, Bert Brandt & As- 
sociates, detail, 
New York Public Library Picture Collection. 
P. 34, David Hirsch. P. 37, Pacific Church- 
man. P. 38, 
(middle) Thomas & Kitchell, 
Old Studio. P. 39, (left) 


photo, Associ- 
Etheridge Ward, 


ert H. Johnson. Pp. 
Houston. P 24, Jean Pages, 


(left) Episcopal Church photo, 
(right) Charles 


Foster Studio, 


(right) Episcopal Church photo. P. 42, Episco- 
P. 46, David Hirsch. 


pal Church photo. 


seminaries for the urban ministry? 
Perhaps because 
which 
clergy are Victorian in origin, post- 
Civil War in structure, and pre-World 
War I in their outlook on the nature 


“the church canons 
regulate the training of our 


and problems of our culture.” 

Why is the Episcopal Church so 
“the 
denominations are tooling up for their 
share of the ‘population explosion’ ?” 
Because we ask people to accept an 
rather than Christ: our 
evangelistic materials and techniques 


casual about evangelism, while 


institution, 


are aimed primarily at white Anglo- 
Saxons (“We 
out hunting licenses to shoot hens in 
; and we haven't 
used the motivational research tools 
of the hidden persuaders to find the 
approach people respond to. 


are forever taking 


our own backyard.” ) 


that 
we might have an outbreak of anticleri- 


Some of his hunches are keen: 


calism in America; that we need supra- 
parochial and supra-diocesan urban 
authorities, like interstate turnpike 


authorities, to minister to emerging 


strip cities; that for meeting people we — 
need neutral ground, uncluttered with | 


ecclesiastical paraphernalia. 

Missing, however, 
logical position; and without this it is 
impossible to assess the full meaning 
of his criticisms and suggestions. 

For example: is his thesis true, that 
many parishes are paralyzed by poor 
techniques in the face of economic and 
social change: or is the basic paralysis 
theological vagueness? He admits at 
one point that messy 
methods is often a messy theology”; 
but he doesn’t suggest an unmessy 
theology. 

Again, 


“underlying 


how do we evaluate the 
many interesting techniques he sug- 
gests as possibly being “revroducible”? 
Techniques have theological meaning 
and effect; they can’t be used just be- 
cause they are statistically successful. 

Again, why be disturbed about our 
evangelism just because statistics show 
a declining position in a buyers’ mar- 
ket? Favorable statistics might indi- 
cate, not more successful evangelism, 
but a more successful seduction of the 
church by the culture. We need a theo- 
logical position to determine the dif- 
ference. 

It’s the old problem of asking pri- 
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marily sociological questions of what 
is primarily a theological entity. The 
answers are never complete or satis- 
fying. 

It’s also the problem of research in 
a world of spirit, in which perhaps the 
most significant movements of grace 
are quite hidden from analysis; in 
which, indeed, the analysis itself, by 
destroying the hiddenness, and attempt- 
ing to show the hand of God, might 
destroy the very movements which it 
desires to understand. 

This is an extremely valuable book 
(136 pp. Greenwich, Seabury Press. 
$3.25); and it deserves a companion 
volume treating the unanswered ques- 
tions. 

—Joun J. Harmon 


Teaching Tool 
MartHa, Martua by Patricia McGerr. 


Much of the value of Biblical novels 
lies in the re-creation of the mores of 
the times, since there are few facts 
available about individual characters. 
In this imaginative story (276 pp. New 
York, P. J. Kenedy. $3.95) Martha 
of Bethany is depicted as the eldest 
daughter in a motherless family, whose 
love for her sister, Mary, is outweighed 
by her sense of responsibility. Unyield- 
ing to the pleas of her relatives that an 
indiscretion of her sister’s was really 
innocent, Martha invokes the Law, and 
forces Mary into a marriage that ends 
in disaster. They meet next at a 
wedding in Cana where Mary is now 

the notorious dancer from Magdala. 
From this point the narrative follows 
chronological events in the life of Jesus 
with Martha either as participant or 
onlooker. She and Judas of Carioth 
continued on next page 
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TENDER TYRANT by Carvel Lee 


This is the story of Jeanie, the author’s mentally 
retarded younger sister. Tender Tyrant is written 
from a heart full of love, sharing the poignancy 
and human warmth in the daily experiences of a 
family that turned a “‘trial’’ into a triumph. 


PASTORAL CARE AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY by Peder Olsen 
Translated by Herman E. Jorgensen 


A hospital chaplain in Norway reveals how 
physicians and clergy in Oslo have ‘‘teamed up” 
to bring both spiritual and physical help to their 
hospital patients. Helpful reading for pastors, 
physicians, nurses, psychiatrists, and social 
workers. 


GOD’S PROMISES AND OUR PRAYERS by J.C. K. Preus 
A family book of prayers for many occasions and circumstances—morning 
and evening, special church days, home and family prayers, national 
holidays, and many more. Special selections from the Scriptures accompany 


THE ANSWER OF FAITH by Kai Jensen 


Translated by Dr. John M. Jensen 


Eight dynamic sermons on faith and related subjects by one 
of Denmark’s best-known preachers. “‘Faith,’’ says Jensen, 
“5 life. Faith is not something we have, it is something that 
has us.”? The author declares that submission to Christ is 


the heart of true faith. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR’S FAITH 
A Lutheran Looks at Other Churches 


tions. Illustrated. 


COME AND SEE THE SYMBOLS 
OF MY CHURGH by James S. Kerr 
Photography by Paul Wychor 

Illustrations by Helen Huntington 


A delightful and instructive explanation, with photographs 
and illustrations, of the many important symbols of the 
Son, 
Ghost; Communion, Baptism, and many more. Written in a 
language gradesters can understand but educational for the 


Christian Chureh—symbols for Father, 


entire family. 


OUT OF OLD RUTS by Oscar C. Hanson 


A challenging book that points the way for today’s Christians 
out of old ruts of mechanical sameness, traditional form, 
spiritual dullness, and ineffective ‘‘Churchianity”’ into fruit- 


by William A. Poovey 
Here the author provides a broad look at ‘‘the denominational 
crazy quilt that is America” A bright, readable volume, 
presenting the basic emphasis and spirit of many denomina- 
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* PIONEER s+ BUILDERS * FOR+ CHRIST «» 


Pe IONEERS in every generation have breached 
New Frontiers. Important among these pioneers 
are the men and women who have extended the 
Frontiers of the Church. Their stories are told by 
particularly qualified writers in a series of pam- 
phlets, called Pioneer Builders for Christ. Each 
pamphlet tells the story of one pioneer, is illus- 
trated and well printed. You will want to read 
about these pioneers; tell your church friends 
about them. To introduce you to them we will 
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become sympathetic, indulging in fre- 
quent critical discussions of Jesus’ 
teaching, but with no true understand- 
ing of it. Mary of Magdala is trans- 
formed quickly when she encounters 
the Lord, but Martha clings rigidly to 
the Judaic beliefs until the death of 
her brother Lazarus. When the Master 
restores Lazarus to life, Martha’s com- 
prehension of His message of love 
begins. 

The story goes at a good pace and 
the argument is provocative without 
becoming didactic. The book would be 
a good addition to a church library, as 


it is this reviewer’s experience that 
effective teaching can take place 
through religious novels. 

—Marcaret B. Tims 


send you one pamphlet free together with a com- 
plete list of the biographies now available. Simply 
fill out the coupon below, enclose ten cents (in 
coin, no stamps, please) to cover handling and 
mailing costs, and mail it today. This unusual 
offer expires June 1, 1961. 


An Adult’s Garden of Verses 


Prayers by Robert Louis Stevenson; decora- 
tions and calligraphy by Hilda Scott. 

Those who are unaware of the religious 
dimension of this famous author’s life 
will find this beautiful volume a revela- 
tion. These prayers have an everyday 
quality that evokes the atmosphere of a 
remote Samoa and an equally remote 
age of courteous formality. They are 
the homely devotions of a man who be- 
lieved prayer to be appropriate on any 
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281 Park Avenue South, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me a complete list of the Pioneer Builders for 
Christ series and a copy of one of them. I enclose 10 cents (in 
coin) to cover mailing costs. 


NAME 
occasion. The hand lettered text is a 
joy even though this reviewer found 
STREET fe : 
the illustrations more charming than 
appropriate. (New York, Macmillan 
CITY ZONE STATE Co. $2.50) 


—E.T.D. 


HNN INA 
‘THE RETIRING FUND 
FOR DEACONESSES 


Of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
The United States of America 


mn 
| 


MATT 
H | HA 


WUT LUSH RUHL 


a 
The Confraternity of 
the Blessed Sacrament 


A devotional society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for greater honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 


Solution to puzzle, page 53 


This New York corporation provides im- 


portant aid for retired Deaconesses of the 

Church. Contributions for its corporate His Body and Blood. Founded 1862. 
; purposes will assist in giving them greater 

aid. Communications may be sent to the For further information, address: 

Fund in care of , 


The Rev. Wm, R. Wetherell, Secretary-General 
440 Valley Street Orange, New Jersey 


First National City Trust Company 
22 William Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


= =—— 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaks—Rabats—Collars 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Makers 
1837 for over 124 Years. 1961 


ISDS DES DEES BES DPS DPS Be 
ST. MONICA’S HOME 
125 HIGHLAND ST. 
ROXBURY 19, MASS. 
under care of 
Sisters of St. Margaret 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


COLLEGES 


ij, SHIMMER 


2 COLLEGE 


Mt. Carroll, Illinois 


Episcopal-related four-year lib- 
eral arts coeducational college .. . 
Integrated general education and 
specialization . . . Preprofessional 
program and secondary teacher 
training . . . Small-class discussion 
method ... Accepts qualified high 
school graduates and _ superior 
early entrants . . . Registration 
limited to 265 ... Fully accredited 
. . . College chaplain jointly ap- 
pointed by Shimer and the Bishop 
of Chicago . . . For information 

write, Shimer College 
Mount Carroll, Illinois. 


TRINITY UNIVERSITY—1869 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


A liberal arts coeducational college in 
the Alamo City offering quality in- 
struction in 24 academic areas, gradu- 
ate and undergraduate. Completely ac- 
credited. Interdenominational. spon- 
sored by Presbyterians, this private 
Christian university with a faculty of 
over 100 scholars has built a com- 
pletely new 107-acre skyline campus. 
CEEB scores required. 


Write Director of Admissions 
Trinity University 
San Antonio 12, Texas 


GRADUATE SUMMER SCHOOL 
FOR CLERGY 


July 31-September 2, 
Lectures Seminars 


1961 
Recreation 


Write for brochure 


NASHOTAH HOUSE, 
NASHOTAH, WISCONSIN 


All Saints’ Episcopal 


For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, high school. 
2nd yr. thru 4th. High academic standards. 


In historic Vicksburg Nat’l. Pk. near Natchez. 
Separate music & art depts. All sports, riding. 
For “All Saints’ Today” and Bulletin, address, 


THE REV. JOHN MAURY ALLIN, Rector 
Box F Vicksburg, Miss. 


SCHOOLS FOR BOYS 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the 
Alleghenies integrates all parts of its 
program—religious, academic, R.O.T.C., 
social—to help high school age boys 
grow “in wisdom and stature and in 
favor with God and man.” Write 

The Rev. Canon Sidney W. Goldsmith, Jr. 

Rector and Headmaster 
161 Shumway Hall 
Shattuck School Faribault, Minnesota 


St. Andvewe 


An Episcopal Preparatory Boarding School 


Delight- 
healthful 
Year- 

aca- 


for boys of all denominations. 
fully located on _ Florida’s 
Southeastern coast at Boca Raton. 
around out-of-door High 
demic standards. Six forms, college pre- 
paratory. Accepting students for 1962-63. 


sports. 


The Rev. Hunter Wyait-Brown, Jr. 
Headmaster 
Bayview Building @ Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


| THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
GLEN LOCH, PA. 
A School for Boys Dependent on One 


Parent 
Grades—sth through 12th 


College Preparatory and Vocational 
Training: 
Sports: Soccer, Basketball, Track, 


Cross-Country 
Learn to study, work, play on 1600 
acre farm in historic Chester Valley. 
Boys Choir—Religious Training 
The Rey. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 
Headmaster 
Post Otice Box: s, Paoli, Pa. 


THE PATTERSON SCHOOL for aDYS 


Fully accredited Church School on 1300 acre 
estate. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Gymnasium, 
sports, swimming, fishing. 


Summer camp for boys 7 to 15 years. Tutoring. 
Periods 2, 4, or 6 weeks. 


For Camp or “Happy Valley” 


George F. Wiese, Box F 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 
COLLEGE PREPARATORY—CHARACTER BUILDING 


SAINT JAMES SCHOOL 


Faribault, Minnesota 


Country Boarding School for Boys 
Grades 48 


Episcopal military boarding school specializ- 
ing in the elementary grades. Character 
training, home atmosphere. Small classes, 
individual attention. Preparation for leading 
secondary schools. All sports; swimming, 
riflery, riding. Est. 1901. Catalog. 


catalog write: 


Summer School—Camp, June 18-July 28 
Marvin E. Horstman, Headmaster 


IOLANI SCHOOL 
Honolulu 14. Hawaii 
The Rev. Burton A. MacLean, 
B.A.. B.D... Headmaster 
Largest private independent school for 
boys in the nation, Kindergarten through 
12th grade. Fully accredited college pre- 


paratory. Small classes. 
for catalog, write admissions director 


ALLEY FORGE 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


\ “At the Nation’s Shrine” 
Valley Forge, ha allowed shrine of 
American freedom, has loaned its 
cherished name to this fully aecred- 
ited, distinguished military academy 
and Jr. College. Small classes, high- 
est academic standards. Prep. School, 
grades 9 thru 12 and Junior College, 
regional accreditation. Personalized 
guidance and instruction in Reading 
and Speech Clinies. All varsity 
sports, 32 modern fireproof buildings, 
including twogymnasiums and hospi- 
tal. Motorized Artillery, Cavalry, In- 
fantry, Band, Senior Division ROTC. 
Send for Catalogue. Box C, Wayne, Pa. 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Charch of St. John the Divine 


rriculum 
but 


lows stand- 
emphasis 
through 
of good roice. 


From 


r choir ¢ i 
Alec Wyton, M.A. 


‘Headmaster, 
Dept. E. Cathedral Heights, 


(Oxon) 
a. Y. 25750. 


Po fh ae 


College Preparatory—Naval Training 
EWG Separate schools: To’ v 
& St. Petersburg, Fla. Accre 
> for all colleges. gov vt. 

- School in Fi 
and career. 


gram available. Specify catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy 
Bex G, Toms River, N. J. 


ST. THOMAS 


Boarding School for Boys 


CHOIR SCHOOL s: xisoss S52 "tas 
Grades 5 to 8. High on Filth Ga 
lent extra-curricular sports rogram. Modern 


buildings. 
Auditions 
Sept. 761. 


$900 fee possible. 

and applications now for Sth Grade 
Robert H. Porter, $.T.B., Hdm. 

123 West 55th St., New York 19 


Endowment make 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 


A College Prep School 
On a College Campus 
On a Mountain Top 

na . All sports; 


ROTC Honor School 
Benwood Scholarships 
ted. Grades 9-12 r 
. indoor pool. 94t ear. For catalog write: 
‘Col. Craig Alderman, Supt., Box F, The Sewanee Mili- 
tary Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


PEDDIE 


Where Christian influences prevail and 
the development of character is combined 
with high scholastic attainment. 

A college preparatory school for boys, 
grades 7-12. Fully accredited. All sports. 
Just off N. J. Turnpike (Exit 8). Write: 

Dr. Carrol 0. Morong, Headmaster, 
Box 2-B, Hightstown, New Jersey 


FORK UNION 


Our ONE SUBJECT PLAN of 
y in Upper School (grades 
9-12) has increased honor _roil 
* 50%. Develops concentration. Fully 
accredited. ROTC highest rating. 
« Separate Junior School (grades 
5-8) Modern bldgs., 2 gyms, “pools. 
x 63rd_year. For ONE SUBJECT 
See booklet and catalog write: 
x D - C. Wicker, Box 62, Fork 
U a Virginia. 


VIRGINIA EPISCOPAL SCHOOL 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Prepares boys for colleges and university. 
Splendid environment and excellent corps of 
teachers. High standard in scholarship and 
athletics. Health ry and beautiful location in 
the mountains of Virginia. 

For catalog. write 
THE REV. ROGER A. WALKE, JR., M.A. 


Headmaster 
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Educational Directory 
BOYS’ SCHOOLS CONT‘D FROM P. 51 


SAINT PETER‘’S SCHOOL 


Peekskill New York 


Boys, grades 9-12. College preparatory. Grad- 
uates in 39 colleges. Small classes. Corrective 
reading. Self-help plan. Music, drama. Inter- 
scholastic sports program. SQ-acre campus. 
Secondary Schools Admission Test required. 
Summer school. For catalog write: 


Frank S. Leeming, Hdm., Phone PEekskill 7-5200 


SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


The Bishop’s School 


LAJOLLA, CALIFORNIA 


A Resident & Day School for Girls. Grades 
Seven through Twelve. College Preparatory. 
ART — MUSIC — DRAMATICS 
Twenty-Acre Campus, Outdoor Heated Pool, 
Tennis, Hockey, Basketball, Riding. 
Tse Rr. Rev. Francis Ertc Bioy 

President of Board of Trustees 
RosaMonD E. Larstourn, M.A., 
Headmistress 


ed preparation for college. 
1 elasses, guidance. Good 
chapel, “self-help pro- 


Evangeline Lewis, Reskaktacs 
5126 Baltimore National Pike 
Baltimere 29, Maryland 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the OSs Schools in the Diocese of 


Virginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 
9-12. Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis 


is individual, based on principies of Christian 
democracy. Music. Art, Dramatics. Sports, 
riding. Suite-plan dorms. 


Margaret Douglas Jefferson, Headmistress 
ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, Charlottesville 2, Va. 


ST. MARGARET'S SCHOOL 


COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR GIRLS 
Fully accredited. Episcopal. Grades §-12. 
Music, art, dramatics. Small classes. All sports; 
varied activities. On beautiful Rappahannock 
River. SUMMER SCHOOL: June 20-August 
12. For catalog write: 
MISS VIOLA H. WOOLFOLK, Headmistress 
St. Margoret’s School, Box 158-E 
TAPPAHANNOCK, VIRGINIA 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


Episcopal School for girls on the Hudson. Under 
directors of Sisters of St. Mary. Grades 9 through 
12. College preparatory. Fully accredited. Small 
classes. Modified Kent plan. Riding, music, art. 


Sister Superior, St. Mary's School 
Peekskill % New York 


inAcIN KoE IN AUS 


Boarding & Day School for Girls 
Pre-school through high school. Fully accredited. 
Thorough preparation for college. Small classes. 
Happy, homelike life. 22-acre suburban estate. 
Art, music, dramatics, sports, social affairs, com- 
munity projects. Established 1890. Lutheran. 
Moderate rate. Catalog. Phone: GE 8-6162. 
3217 W. School House Lane 
Philadelphia 44, Pennsylvania 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal Boarding & Country Day School 
Girls, Grades 7-12 


College preparatory and general courses. Music. a 
ts. Sports. New dormitories in 1961. 49 acres 
credited by the Middle States Association Established 


1870. 
Mrs. J. 
St. Agnes School, 


Write for catalog. 
N. Vandemoer, Headmistress 
Box E, Albany 11, New York 


Saint Mary's Hall 


FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


Episcopal Secondary Boarding School 
for Girls 
Founded 1866 96th Year 


Here is an opportunity for a sound 
education with thorough preparation 
for college. Emphasis is placed on 
spiritual values. Social growth and 
physical development are important 
segments of the school life. Experi- 
enced faculty. Modern buildings. 


Martha T. Robbins, M.S., Headmistress 


KEMPER HALLS Wisconsin 
91st Year 

Church School for Girls, Boarding & Day 
Thorough college preparation and _ spiritual 
training. Music, art, dramatics and homemaking 
courses. All sports. Junior school department. 
Beautiful Lake Shore Campus. 50 miles from 
Chicago. Under the direction of the Sisters of 
St. Mary. For-catalog address: Box E. 


SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Memphis. 


Lausanne 


yside near 


an oak: academic excel- 
red. Distinctive program: 
class; summer European 


y-known lecturers co- 
drama, — riding. 
: Walter 


E. ‘Coppedee. Hdm., P.0. Box 3407, Memphis 17, Tennessee. 


Ashley Hall 


Charleston, South Carolina 
A Resident and Day School for Girls 


Founded 1909 
College preparatory, grades 9-12. Fully ac- 
credited. Music, art, dramatics. Year round 
sports, riding, pool. Write for catalog. 
CAROLINE PARDUE, Headmistress 
Ashley Hall, Box 248E, Charleston, South Carolina 


Stuart Hall 


Virginia’s oldest preparatory school for girls. 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. 
Fully accredited. Grades 9-12. Notable col- 
lege entrance record. Music, art. Gymaasium. 
Indoor swimming pool. Attractive campus. 
Charming atmosphere. Catalog. 

Martha Dabney Jones, M.A., Headmistress 


Box E) Staunton, Virginia pps’ 


Saint Mary’s-in-the-Mountains 


Episcopal college preparatory boarding school 
for 84 girls. Community life based on Chris- 
tian principles in which all students share 
responsibility for social, sports, religious, and 
social service activities. Arts, Music, Dra- 
matics. Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 
John C. Mcllwaine, M.A., 
Headmaster 
LITTLETON (White Mountains), 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


BROWNELL HALL-TALBOT SCHOOL 

An Episcopal school for boys and ae established 
in 1863 by Bishop Joseph C. Talbot, was named in 
part for Bishop Brownell of Connecticut. The twelve- 
acre wooded campus features a dormitory for high 
school girls, a new classroom building, and St. 
Matthias Chapel. Morning prayer and religious in- 
struction add to the religious life of the inter- 
denominational student body. The curriculum is 
college preparatory. Tuition is $1800 for residents 

and ranges from §$ to $700 for day students. 
John H. Bruce, Headmaster, 400 North Happy Hol- 
low Boulevard, Omaha 32, Nebraska. 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL — VIRGINIA 


Boys & girls, grades 1-8 Established 1909 
Boarding school in the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
Episcopal auspices. Carefully planned program 
provides for sound mental, moral, spiritual, phys- 
ical, social growth. Dedicated staff. Sports, riding. 
Gymnasium. 115 miles, Washington, D.C.; near 
Charlottesville, Va. Board and tuition, $900. 
Summer camp. Write: Willits D. Ansel, Headmas- 
ter, Box E, St. George (Greene County), Virginia. 


SAINT ANNE'S SCHOOL 


Episcopal day school jor girls and boys. 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Anne. 
Kindergarten and Grades 1 through 7. Other 
grades to be added. 


Address: 
The Sister Secretary 
2701 South York St. 
Denver 10. Colorado 
SS 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL ,,cO© 
AGES 6-12 
A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere of a 
well-ordered home in the mountains of western North 
Carolina. Balanced routine of activities: study, play, 
housekeeping chores, spiritual exercises. Under direction 
of the Episcopal Church. Home cooking, balanced diet. 
Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. $70 per month 
and up according to ability to pay. Catalog. 


P. W. Lambert, O.G.S., Box E, Penland, N.C. 
SPECIAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


St. Luke’s Hospital, 


Rev. 


Davenport, lowa 


Fully Accredited, three year program. Col- 
lege affiliotion. Male and Married Students 
accepted. Loans and Scholarships avail- 


able. For information write to director. 


CAMPS - - - VACATIONS 


CONVENTIONS 
OUTINGS—RETREATS 
“Atop the Poconos” 


Excellent facilities for small or large groups 
as well as for individuals. Choice of meeting 
rooms. Auditorium for religious services. All 
sports. Lake with white-sand beach. Delicious 
meals. Low rates. For full particulars write 


POCONO CREST (Lutherland) 
Pocono Pines, Pa. 


N.Y. Office: Suite 699, 11 West 42 St. 


ADIRONDACK 


WOODCRAFT CAMPS 


36th yr. Boys 7-18. 5 age groups. 2 private 
lakes near Old Forge. Adirondack, Canadian 
canoe trips. Forestry, rifiery, fishing, riding. 
Tutoring. 3 nurses. Booklet. 


WILLIAM H. ABBOTT 
Box 2387 ¢ Fayetteville, N. Y. 
Fun and Adventure in the Woods 


LO. 5-1550 


On Grand Lake, Maine 


RROW 


CAMP for Boys Ages 11-18 
OUTDOOR LIVING and CANOE TRIPS (including the 
Allagash) under Quaker leadership. Small groups, indi- 
vidual attention. CIT, Jr. Maine Guide training. Folder. 
George C. Darrow, Dir., ¢/o Oakwood School 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pocono CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 


Pines NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Pa. 6 to 17. 36th Season. 2000 Acre Estate 
Atop the Poconos. Lake. Balanced program 
of sports & creative activity. Swimming. 
Riding. Tennis. Crafts. Experienced Coun- 
selors. Physician. Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $170—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet “TE” on request 
NAVAL 


FARRAGUT firs 


Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 
9-16 inclusive in two age groups. Trips on 
63-ft. flagship. 42 land and 


water activities. Modern 
buildings. 2 gyms, 2 athletic 
fields. Approved summer 
school program available. 


Write for catalog. 
FARRAGUT NAVAL CAMPS 


= BOX SC, TOMS RIVER, N.J. 


For Younger Readers 


Crossword 


Puzzle 


Many of the words used in this 
puzzle are related to the 
calendar year, including the 
names or abbreviations for four 
of the months. Answers 


Sees aa eee neil 


are on page 50. 


DEFINITIONS 24 A breed of dog (colloq.). 8 Tiny child. 
25 Opposite of cold. 12 Year of our Lord fabbr.). 
27 Freedom from trouble. 14 To be at ease. 

Across 


1 First month (abbr.). 
4 Season including four Sun- 
days before Christmas. 
9 United Service Organization 
(abbr.). 
10 Metal money. 
11 Tank. 
13 > Light wagon. 
15 Front part of the head. 
17 Small pastries. 
18 Water animal. 


q 21 Animal shelter. 


29 Not well. 
31 A cold season. 
32 Fifth month. 


Down 


1 Sixth month. 

2 To the same extent. 

3 Eleventh month (abbr.). 
4 Part of a play. 

5 Note in the scale. 

6 A kind of clergyman. 

7 To act. 


15 Opposite of near. 

16 A garment. 

17 A number. 

19 A form of the verb “take.” 

20 Gift of food, drink, or enter- 
tainment. 

22 Behold. 

23 Seventh month. 

24 Animal's foot. 

25 Belonging to a female person. 

26 Nickname for “Timothy.” 

28 Southeast (abbr.). 

30 Note in the scale. 
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CALENDAR AND RADIO-TV 


APRIL 

18-20 National Council Meeting, Sea- 
bury House, Greenwich, Conn. 

18-21 Province V Annual Seminar on 
Town and Country Church, Piqua, 
Ohio 

24-28 Province IV College Work Con- 
ference 

25 St. Mark the Evangelist 

25-28 National Biannual Conference on 
the Church in Town and Country, 
Roanridge Farm, Parkville, Mo. 

26-28 Province I] Annual Conference for 


Episcopal Churchwomen 


MAY 


1 St. Philip and St. James, Apostles 
5 May Fellowship Day 


Special Seminar for Episcopalians 
in North American Study Confer- 
ence on Church and Family Life, 
Green Lake, Wis. 


Meeting of the Society of the 
Companions of the Holy Cross, 
Seabury House, Greenwich, Conn. 


5-7 


5-7. Provinces | and II Laity Training 
Conference, Barry House, Brant 


Lake, N.Y. 


Province V Laity Training Con- 
ference, Procter Farms, London, 
Ohio 


5-7 


7 Church Periodical Club Sunday 


12-14 Province IV Laity Training Con- 
ference, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Ga. 

12-14 Province VI Laity Training Con- 


ference, Sioux Falls, S.D. 
14° Religious Life Sunday 
14 Youth Sunday 


7-16 National Council’s Overseas De- 
partment Conference on Outgoing 
Missionaries, Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


EPISCOPAL RADIO AND TV 


Television 


14-119. National Conference on Social Adventurous Mission, half-hour films 
Welfare;Minneapolis; Munn. Man to Man, fifteen-minute TV talks by 
20 Armed Forces Day the Rev. Theodore P. Ferris. 
22-25 National Council’s Department of 
Christian Education, Advisory Radia 
Committees, Seabury House, 
Greenwich, Conn. Canterbury Hour, fifteen-minute devotional 
26-28 Province VI! Laity Training Con- Programs for Sundays featuring an out- 
Cererice Amano standing radio choir and guests. 
29- Conference and retreat for Episco- The Search, fifteen-minute dramatic pro- 
June2  palians in the military services sta- | grams, with Robert Young as host. 
tioned in Europe, North Africa, ; : 
the Middle East. and. the United. Viewpoint, Saturdays, -6>15) to 6-30 "pam 
Kingdom Berchtesgaden Ger EST, Mutual Broadcasting Network. Fif- 
many. d J teen-minute award-winning interviews. 
Trinity, half-hour worship programs from 
Trinity Church, New York City. 
JUNE 5 
The Good Life, fifteen-minute programs for 
: ; ies women, featuring informal interviews with 
2-4 better eee ee Prominent persons on important problems. 
5-8 Presiding Bishop’s Conference on Meetings, conferences, and events of regional, 


the Total Ministry (Second Ses- provincial, or national interest, will be included 
sion), Orleton House, London, _ in the Calendar as space permits. Notices should 
Ohio be sent at least six weeks before the event. 


A 

do-it- 
yourself 
idea 

for 


YOU 


the 


EPISCOPALIAN 


Join the “do-it-yourself campaign” that has more than doubled the cireu- 
lation of THE EPIscoPALiAN the first year. 

Sign up one new subscriber this month for the Church’s new national 
monthly magazine. 

If you would do this, THE EpiscopaLian’s family of readers could be dou- 
bled again in thirty days. And the Church’s own magazine could move 
closer to its hope of reaching each Episcopal family. 

Why this suggestion? Because the magazine pays no commissions, and re- 
lies entirely on volunteers for subscriptions. And because it doesn’t have 
the funds to flood the Church with promotional material and free copies. 
It has three subscription plans available to everyone, and makes no ex- 
ceptions. 

It has 1,200 on the rolls as Parish Representatives but not one on the pay- 
roll. We would like to, but we can’t afford it. 

In short, THE EpiscopaLian belongs to the Episcopalians. The voluntary 
service of hundreds saves the magazine thousands of dollars soliciting sub- 
scriptions. In turn, the savings are passed on to the readers in the low 
subscription cost and the quality of the magazine. 

We would appreciate your interest. Send new orders, or inquiries to E. F. 


Church, Box 199, Madison Square Station, New York 10, N.Y. Thank you. 


$2 


INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIPTION, two years for $5. 
SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY GROUP PLAN, for 


twenty-five or more subscriptions in a single 
order. 


PARISH EVERY FAMILY PLAN, when all con- 
tributing families subscribe through parish or 
mission. 


A 


from OKINAWA 


post paid at 1/3 state-side prices 


HAND WEAVING 
QUALITY SEWING 


free illustrated catalogue 


ST. JOHN’S EPISCOPAL CRAFT CENTER 
BOX 192 
KOZA, OKINAWA 


World Tours 
TWO EXCITING, economical around-the- 


world tours. 16 countries: Japan, HOLY 
LAND, Formosa, Philippines, Cambodia, 
India, RUSSIA, Europe, Egypt, etc. July 
16-Sept. 1. Includes sightseeing. Lectures, 
interviews. In the past, conferences with the 
following have been in our program: 
Nehru, Chiang Kai-shek, MacArthur, Prime 
Minister Surawardy, Kagawa, Vice-Presi- 
dent Radhadrishman, etc. No other tour 
offers what we do. Write: World Seminar 
Tours, 622 Topeka Avenue, Topeka, Kansas. 
aS Bells from HOLLAND 
J bells. Write for brochure. 
Greenwood, S. C. 4 West 43rd St. 


BELLS e CHIMES e CARILLONS 
First with electronic 

van Bergen Bellfoundries, Inc. 
New York 36, N.Y. 


ath 


OZ vanBergen 
y~ 

carillon using genuine bronze 
U. S. Plant Branch Office 


REMEMBER THE IN YOUR WILL 


. Apri, 1961 


Letters 


KUDOS— 
. . . Reading THE EpiscoPaLiAN each 
month is like taking a “refresher 
course” in monthly installments. One 
is better for it. 
Charles Bancroft 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


. As a teacher of a third-grade 
church school class, I want to thank 
you for the excellent pictures of the 
Episcopal Church in Mexico [February 
issue]. I found the magazine useful in 
explaining to my class just where their 
mite-box money will be going. 

Mrs. Paul Chandler 
New York, N.Y. 


. . . The news item, “Speaking with 
Tongues,” on page 36 of your Febru- 
ary issue is fascinating. The Church 
has only recently reincorporated into 
its everyday work the ministry of heal- 
ing, 
seemed the exclusive property of the 
Christian Scientists. 
beginning to look seriously at an area 


neglected to a point where it 
If we are now 


of religious experience long confined 
to the “Pentecostal” sects, we may be 
on the way toward restoring to our 
Church the full content of the apostolic 
Communion. 

Anne Pomeroy 


Chicago, IIl. 


Thank you, thank you, thank you for 
your article on science in the March 
issue. People seem to want to believe 
that God waved a magic'wand to create 
the world and that it was all a result 
of Divine Whim rather than Divine 
Law. 

Gil Davies 

Boise, Idaho 


—AND BRICKBATS 

... 1 find it shocking that our national 
magazine should report the affair in 
Scarsdale, N.Y. (“Worldscene,” Feb- 
ruary). It is high time that we did 
something about the odious rule that 
allows a_ priest excommunicate 
people. After all, we are a protestant 
church and it is time we left such 
medievalism behind. 


to 


David Anderson 
Worcester, Mass. 


PEW 
CUSHIONS 


GENUINE FOAM CUSHION 


NYLON OR VELVET 
UPHOLSTERY 


CUSTOM MADE 
TO ORDER 


$299 FT. 


SEND FOR LARGE SAMPLE 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


252-17 Northern Blvd. 
Little Neck 63, N. Y. 


wits RAISERS 
| a A 
| ; | MAKE 
| Z| EASY 


MONEY 


Sell 200 Boxes of our famous blend of quality 
Tea Bags and make $50 profit for your Church, 
Church School or Club. Your Church or Club 
name will be imprinted on the Box and the Tea 
Bag Labels at no extra cost. 

For small groups we offer “Temple T” in quanti- 
ties as few as 40 boxes. 

NEW—Family Size Tea Bags (quart size). Easy 
way to make a pitcher of delicious iced tea. 
Take up to 60 days to pay. 

Endorsed by V. F. W. Aux., N. J., AMVETS Avux., Pa. 
and many other large groups. 

| ACT NOW. Send for complete details of our Fund 
Raising Plan. 


Temple T, Dept. A461, Box 3011, Margate, N. J. 


“R'GEISSLER.INC. 


252-17 Northern Boulevard 
Little Neck 63,N. Y. 


Church Eurnishin 


IN CARVED WOOD AND : 
MARBLE-BRASS SILVER 
* FABRICS + WINDOWS 


/ NEW CATALOG AVAILABLE 


The American Church Union 


The Church's largest -unofficial organization dedi- 
/ cated to teaching and maintaining the Apostolic 
Faith. Membership includes subscription to the 
monthly American Church News. For information, 
write 


American Church Union 
347 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 


e@ MEMORIALS@HONOR ROLLS 
CHURCH TABLETS eTESTIMONIALS 


Special service to help you 
secure the desired plaque— 


BRONZE 
PLAQUES 


Write for Free Catalog A112 
For Medals and Trophies Catalog B112 


INTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET co. inc. 
| 150 West 22nd St., New York 11, N.Y. 


at lowest cost. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST RELIGIOUS 
GOODS DEPARTMENT STORE 
_ for Clergy, Choir and Church 


WE REPRESENT EIGHT OF 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALTAR 
APPOINTMENTS AND 
COMMUNION WARE 


National * Sudbury 
International Silver 
Gorham Silver 
Rostand Brass 
Revell-Ware 
Kensington 
St. Louis Silversmiths 
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EPISCOPAL 
STERLING 


1. Emblem 14 In. Emblem 
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s EXTRA 10.00 142 2.00 


} Made by and sold for the benefit of 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 
{ P.o. Box 1636 Columbus, Ga. 
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Do your church flags need 
replacing? Write for our free 
catalogue and special prices 
on U.S. and Episcopal flags 
for Churches, Sunda 
Schools, ete. All sizes pratt 
able in rayon, taffeta or 
bunting. Write today for 
free catalogue and special 
church price list. r 


4 


Regalia Mfg. Co., Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


CASSOCKS — SURPLICES 
CHOIR VESTMENTS 
EUCHARISTIC VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS—LINENS 


Materials by the yard. ‘Kits’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments. 
All Embroidery is Hand Done. 


J. M. HALL, INC. 


Tel. CH 4-1070 14 West 40tn St. New York 18 
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ANGLICAN CYCLE OF PRAYER 


At the request of the Lambeth Conference, 1948, the Anglican Cycle of Prayer was prepared, 


“that the spiritual bond of prayer might be more widely extended between the dioceses of the 


Anglican Communion throughout the world.’’ Each day the Church’s work in a particular place is 


singled out to be remembered in the prayers of the Church throughout the world. The prayer 


cycle lends itself to parish, organization, or private prayer. It is commended to you by the 


bishops meeting at Lambeth in 1958. 


MAY 


Dioceses of the Anglican Communion 


| Exeter, England: Robert Cecil Mortimer, 
Bishop; Wilfrid Arthur Edmund Westall 
(Crediton), Bishop; Norman Harry Clarke 
(Plymouth), Bishop. 


O'Neil, Bishop. 


2 Florida, U.S.A.: Edward Hamilton West, 
Bishop. 

3 > Fond du Lac, U.S.A.: William Hampton 
Brady, Bishop. 

4 Fredericton, Canada: Alexander Henry 


Fukien, China: Michael Kwang-hsu Chang, 
Bishop; Moses Ping-hsi Hsieh, Assistant 
Bishop; Yu-ch'ang Liu, Assistant Bishop. 


Gambia and Rio Pongas: St. John Surridge 
Pike, Bishop. 


7. George, South Africa: John Hunter, Bishop. 
8 Georgia, U.S.A.: Albert Rhett Stuart, Bishop. 


9 Gibraltar, Europe: Stanley Albert Hallam 
Eley, Bishop. 


Gippsland, Australia: David Arthur Garn- 


sey, Bishop. 


Glasgow and Galloway, Scotland: Francis 
Hamilton Moncrieff, Bishop. 


Gloucester, England: Wilfrid Marcus Ask- 
with, Bishop; Forbes Trevor Horan (Tewkes- 
bury), Bishop; Augustine John Hodson, As- 
sistant Bishop; Douglas Henry Crick, Assist- 
ant Bishop. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 
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30 
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publish 


Grafton, Australia: Keegeth John Clements, 
Bishop. 


Grahamstown, South Africa: Robert Selby 
Taylor, Bishop. 


Guiana, South America: Alan John Knight, 
Archbishop. 


Guildford, Engtand: Vacant; Basil Montague 
Dale, Assistant Bishop. 


Haiti: Charles Alfred Voegeli, Bishop. 
Harrisburg, U.S.A.: John Thomas Heistand, 
Bishop; Earl Miller Honaman, Suffragan. 


Hereford, Engiand: Tom Longworth, Bishop; 
Edmund Willoughby Sara, Assistant Bishop. 


Hokkaido, Japan: Paul Kazuyoshi Ueda, 
Bishop. 

Honan, China: Francis Yu-shan Tseng, 
Bishop; David Chien-ye Cheng, Assistant 
Bishop. : 


Hong Kong (Victoria): Ronald Owen Hall, 
Bishop. 


Honolulu, U.S.A.; Harry Sherbourne Ken- 
nedy, Bishop. 


Huron, Canada: George Nasmith Luxton, 
Bishop; William Alfred Townshend, Assist- 
ant Bishop. 


Ibadan, West Africa: Solomon Odunaiya 
Odutola, Bishop. 


Idaho, U.S.A.: Norman L. Foote, Bishop. 
Indianapolis, U.S.A.: John P. Craine, Bishop. 
lowa, U.S.A.: Gordon V. Smith, Bishop. 


Iran: Vacant. 


the Cycle 


of Prayer for each month throughout the year. 
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PARISH 


(J Payment enclosed 


SUC 


Box 199, Madison 


Enter my subscription to the Church’s magazine for 
] one year ($3) or (] two years ($5). 


ZONE 


DIOCESE 
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Square Station 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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>) FOR MEDITATION 


Just Who Is Happy? 


W HAT do the Beatitudes mean to us 


_ today? Anything at all? A deadly fa- 
' miliarity dulls them for some of us, so 


much so that we may find ourselves 
listening to them without hearing any- 
thing at all. We learn them parrotlike 
in church school, and think little about 
them from then on. 

Then, too, the Beatitudes according 
to St. Matthew are spoken on a moun- 
tain. Both literally and figuratively, 
they occupy a height hard to reach. 

But there is a way around this. We 
can go and listen as if for the first 
time, not climbing the mountain with 
St. Matthew, but standing on the plain 
with St. Luke. We can do this by 
listening to the unfamiliar words of 
one of the good modern translations. 

“He . . . took his stand on a level 
piece of ground . . . Then, raising his 
eyes to rest on his disciples, Jesus said: 
Happy, you that are poor; for yours 
is the Kingdom of God. Happy, you 
that hunger now; for you shall be sat- 


_ isfied. Happy, you that weep now; for 


you shall laugh . . . But alas for you 
that are rich; for you have had your 
consolation. Alas for you that are 
filled now; for you shall hunger. Alas 


B for you that laugh now; for you shall 
_ weep.” (LUKE 6: 17-25; E. V. Rieu 


trans. ) 

The first thing we might feel if we 
were standing in that crowd is a great 
sense of shock. There are certain 


_ values that come naturally to us, now 
as then: it is good to have things, to be 
well-fed and gay; it is bad to be 
hungry and sad. Whether or not 


people define these matters in thought 


Apri, 1961 


or speech, they live their lives, “get- 
ting and spending,” according to this 
set of values. 

But here is someone who looks 
straight at the poor, the unhappy, the 
hungry, knowing at first hand what 
their troubles are—and tells them that 
they are the happy ones. As if to 
sharpen the picture, He adds that there 
is something ominous about being rich. 

Standing in the crowd, we give Jesus 
our full, startled attention. What’s so 
good about being poor? What’s so bad 
about being rich? We always thought 
it was the other way around. Is He 
talking about physical poverty? Down 
with the rich, up with the poor? Revo- 
lution? Or could He be stating a gen- 
eral law of life that would apply to 
poverty and riches of all kinds: physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, spiritual? If so, 
what are we to make of our own ex- 
perience of life, which tells us em- 
phatically that the poverty-stricken are 
not happy? It is very puzzling. 

And so we are driven back to our 
original question: what's good about 
being poor; what’s bad about being 
rich? Suddenly a picture comes to 
mind, of a mother feeding her baby. 
Anyone who has ever tried to feed a 
baby that is not hungry can imagine 
what Jesus means when He says, “Alas 
for you that are rich.” The baby has 
all that he wants at the moment, and 
all our thoughts about vitamins and 
proper nutrition are worth nothing. 

On the other hand, how easy it is 
to feed a hungry baby. Hunger is the 
indispensable other half of being fed; 
wanting is the other half of having. 


This principle carries over into all 
areas of life. How can one teach music 
to a child whose head is full of basket- 
ball (or vice versa) ? How can Jesus 
describe His Kingdom to people who 
are listening to other, nearer, voices? 
“Spiritual eating,” William Law says, 
“is by the mouth of desire.” 

If God needs anything of us, it is 
desire, hunger. He wanis to feed us, to 
give us all that we need and (if we 
only knew it) want; but we fill our 
lives and hearts full, and make our- 
selves unable to be aware of any other 
good things than the ones we already 
have. First of all, as the Beatitudes tell 
us, we must become empty: not letting 
easy a home, but 
for the good that 
is waiting to come to us. 


our hearts find too 
keeping them ready 


Under the branching spray of 
sun-drenched lime, 

The water lifts its voice, poor 
patient fool, 

Content to sing until the end 
of time 

The songs of absence in the 
forest pool. 

Content if one chance wanderer 
will take 

This shadowy abstraction for 
a@ sign, 

And offer up to love’s own 
sake, 

The songs of absence, water- 
drops for wine.* 

—Mary Morrison 


*From The Dividing of Time, by 
p- 249. Doubleday and Co., 1951. 


Elizabeth Sewell, 
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DISCOUNTS 


UP 

To 40% 
TO CHURCHES 
AND OTHERS 


NO. K-3 TABLE 
TEMPERED MASONITE 
PLASTICIZED TOP 


FOLDING TABLES 


Direct-from-factory prices & 

discounts up to 40% to 

Churches, Schools, Clubs, 

Lodges and all organiza- 

tions. MONROE 1961 

AK Folding Banquet Tables are 

SS unmatched for quality, dur- 

ability, convenience and handsome appearance. 
68 models and sizes for every use. 


FREE—BIG 1961 CATALOG 


Color pictures. Full line tables, chairs, table 
and chair trucks, platform-risers, portable 
partitions, bulletin boards. Write today! 


THE MONROE CO., 18 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


TRUCKS FOR 


TABLES, CHAIRS AN 


SINCE VAN 
Tite LEADING KN 
DESIGNERS Fal 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 


GHE PAYNE-SPIERS FANRY 
+ SGUDIOS + [Gl 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. © PATERSON 18, N.J. MLOMOU! 


Your Opportunity 


A HOLY LAND TOUR 

for only $987 inclusive 
20 days. London, Rome, Galilee, Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
Jericho, Athens, ete. Clergy-led, devotional, educational. 
JET departures, June 18 & July 16 
for brochure and more information, write: 


PILGRIMAGES, 114 Atlantic Avenue, 
Ocean City, New Jersey 


¥ WRITE FOR Fi'ee CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & CO. 


PEWS, PULPIT@ CHANCEL fF) 
FURNITURE | | 
SNS 


Dept. 40 SCRANTON 2, PA. 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the departed mem- 
bers of the Guild and for all the Faithful Departed. 
Open to Communicants of the Anglican Church. 
Provide that prayers will be offered for the repose of 
your soul by joining the Guild. 

THE REV. MALCOLM DeP. MAYNARD, D.D. 

Superior-General 
For further information address 

The Secretary-General, Guild of All Souls 

32 Tenmore Road Haverford, Pa. 


HAND EMBROIDERED ALTAR LINENS 


Our Exquisite Imported Linens appeal to the most 
discriminating taste. They are Hand Embroidered 
and made to your specifications. 

New Crease-Resisting Alb and Surplice Linen and 
other beautiful Linens by the yard. 


Write for Illustrated Brochure 


MARY MOORE, Box 394F, Davenport, lowa 
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Know Your Diocese 


IN THIS DAY of roadside orange juice stands and alligator farms, it’s somehow 
difficult to believe that not so long ago, Florida oranges grew wild, and the 
alligators, wild indeed. Episcopalians, who in the early nineteenth century 
brought the Church to a largely heathen territory, were all too familiar with 
these less lovely aspects of the nation’s tropical state. They managed, however, 
to organize a Primary Convention in 1838, which resulted in the formation 
of the new diocese. 

Some five decades later, the southern half of the state became a separate 
missionary district, and in 1922, the Diocese of South Florida. Today, the 
Diocese of Florida includes the wedge of Florida land supporting Georgia and 
Alabama, and approximately one-fourth of the peninsula. The 26,000 Episco- 
palians are in the care of eighty-three clergy and an impressive corps of lay 
readers—254 in all. 

Besides the eighty-nine actual parishes and missions, the diocese maintains 
programs in the state prison and at the two north Florida mental institutions. 
Camp Weed, named after the diocese’s dynamic third bishop, is widely hailed 
as a model children’s camp and conference center, while Resthaven, in St. 
Augustine, cares for the aged. The diocese supports seven schools for young 
children, college-work programs at both the University of Florida and Florida 
State University, and helps maintain the University of the South. 


Born in Birmingham, Alabama, the Rt. Rev. Hamilton 
West is no stranger to the South. After graduating from 
Birmingham Southern College and the Virginia Theo- 
logical Seminary, he was ordained to the diaconate in 
June, 1931, and to the priesthood that same December. 
His early years were spent as a mission priest in Idaho, 
but soon he returned to more familiar territory as chap- 
lain at the University of Florida. He was called from 
St. Paul’s, Augusta, Georgia, to serve as Bishop Co- 
adjutor of Florida in 1948, becoming bishop in 1956. 
Bishop West is an ardent gardener and swimmer. He and Mrs. West have three 
children. 


THE EPISCOPALIAN 


New Books of I. mportance 


Handbook of Denominations 
In the United States 


Frank S. Mead. Prepared from the latest and most authentic data, this second re- 
vised edition includes an account of the history, doctrines, distinctive characteristics, 
and present status of more than 260 religious -bodies. Completely indexed with 
bibliography, this standard reference includes a table of church membership in 
the US. $2.95 


Companion of Eternity 


W. Gordon Ross. A sprightly dialogue dealing with the age-old but always con- 
temporary question: What Is Man? The author’s wide-ranging mind brings to- 


gether insights from often separated disciplines of language, science, and religion in 
an approach to the basic order of reality that sets man in a prespective, balancing 
despair of the future with hope for ultimate achievement of potentials. Indexes, 
bibliography. $3.95 


The Care and Feeding of Ministers 


Kathleen Neill Nyberg. With wit and good common sense, Mrs. Nyberg describes 
life as a minister’s wife, stressing the importance of the role and its responsibilities. 
In such delightful chapters as “Pruning and Grooming,” “The Eighty-Hour Week 
Made Easy,” and “How to Unbend Without Falling on Your Face,” Mrs. Nyberg 
seeks to stimulate thought and discussion rather than to provide irrevocable answers. 

$2.50 


Meditations for Women 


Jean Beaven Abernethy, editor. “One of 
the best volumes ... in a long time.”— 


Pulpit Digest. “Representative of the 
best women are thinking today.”— 
Christian Advocate. 384 pages F1 69¢ 


Riches of the Kingdom 


Grace Noll Crowell. “Mrs. Crowell’s keen 
insight into the Bible’s meaning and its 
use for personal devotions is again dem- 
onstrated in this choice collection.’—The 
Watchman Examiner. 128 pages F4 69¢ 


Spiritual Hilleops 


Ralph Spaulding Cushman. Dr. Cushman 
was “a great preacher ...a poet of no 
mean ability. Almost every page contains 
one of his gems. “—Church Management. 
160 pages F5 69¢ 


The Evening Altar 


Carl Wallace Petty. Sixteen stimulating 
meditations, dealing with such topics as 
Faith, Hope, Fear, and Success. Valuable 
as‘ an abundant source of illustrative 
passages. 192 pages F7 69¢ 


Apri, 1961 
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NEW APEX PAPERBOUND REPRINTS 


Ten Rules for Living 


Clovis G. Chappell. “Of all the books 
written about the ten commandments, it 
may. be doubted whether anyone has ever 
interpreted them so vividly.”—Christian 
Century. 176 pages F2 95¢ 


Sermons for Special Days 


Charles M. Crowe. “A sourcebook of ser- 
mon material for special days.’—The Pul- 


pit. “The volume is valuable .. . for in- 
spiration, for a source of ideas.”—The 
Lutheran. 176 pages F3 D5¢ 


Peter and His Lord 


Clarence E. Macartney. “An inductive bi- 
ography of a many-sided man, a sturdy 
and great man. The reader is always 
aware of the proximity of Peter to Christ.” 
—Pulpit Digest. 24 pages F6 95 ¢ 


There Are Sermons in Stories 


William L. Stidger. “Human _ interest 
stories that have grown out of life situa- 
tions, covering a wide range of topics and 
dealing with many _personalities.”—The 
Lutheran. 152 pages F8 95¢ 


Order from your bookstore 


Abingdon Press 


Publisher of THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
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“A new vitality..." 


The completely new translation iG arn: aveathy Haken 


Oe eeccenneenen UE cnceneeseececcesen f eeeesesesseeneseutene this new translation i 
: i; F ie Id What may surprise the 
h FE h- reader, and will certainly 
for whic l C ng IS Spea Ing wor delight him, is its remark- 
able beauty and strength. 
h b sone This translation has sim- 
as een waiting plicity, and power, and a 
characteristic fresh, and 
‘ most engaging, flavor. In 
admirable contemporary 
English, it captures some- 
thing of the distinctive 
quality, the tang, of the 
ancient original. Readers 
will find a new vitality in 
many a familiar passage.” 
— PROFESSOR JOHN KNox, 
Union Theological 
Seminary 


“It was wise 
to make a wholly new 
translation 


into modern speech rather 
than a revision of any ex- 
isting version. This decision 
having been made, the 
translators proceeded in 
the right way; not only is 
there full attention to what 
is known about Hellenistic 
Greek and the text of the 
New Testament, but equal 
attention to the nature of 
the English language. The 
result is a New Testament 
easy to read and with the 
freshness and vividness of 
the original . . . Often the 
result is thrilling.” 
— DEAN SHERMAN 
E. JOHNSON, The 
Church Divinity School 
of the Pacific 


460 pages 


il . 
...Clarity, accuracy, 
$4.95 at all booksellers y y 


and touches of quiet 


beauty. 

HE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE New Testament is a It throws new and wel- 
, Noa come light on passages 
wholly new translation from original sources otherwise ‘obscure, and: it 
5 . ey * suggests many ‘leads’ for 
into current English (not a revision). It is Haar etalon aw vere ee 

not intended to replace other versions; its aim is position.” 
: oh aaee : — Dr. ANDREW W. 
to give you, in living language filled with beauty Buen wacko Prncene 
and immediacy, the full, clear meaning of Scripture. as rd aeeiat 


= throughout the world, by 
©) OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
ey 


Published jointly, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


